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in private industry are novel but not 
new. In the public service, however, 
the problems of seasonal fluctuation of em- 
ployment, irregular or intermittent earnings 
and diversification of work loads, although 
inherent in public employment, have not re- 
ceived the same attention from administra- 
tors that has characterized a relatively large 
segment of private enterprise management. 
This despite the fact that analysis can and 
has demonstrated that cyclical or other fluc- 
tuations in employment in the public service 
result in higher governmental costs and, ac- 
cordingly, a greater burden upon the tax- 
payer. Such costs, it is true, may be hidden. 
They may be found in a number of intangi- 
ble but none the less expensive by-products 
—poor employee morale, loss of efficiency of 
employees during lay-off periods, excessive 
expenditures for materials and equipment 
maintenance, turnover with a loss of efficient 
employees to more steady employment, dif- 
ficulty in expeditiously assembling main- 
tenance crews in emergency situations, and 
similar factors difficult to isolate in the cost 
accounting system of an operating public 
enterprise. 
The social and economic dislocations and 
maladjustment resulting from lack of steady 
employment, if not obvious, are many. Of 
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these, the most important in the social cate- 
gory is undoubtedly the feeling of uncer- 
tainty about employment. Surveys in indus- 
try have indicated that security on the job 
is of more importance to employees than any 
other single factor. Since it is axiomatic that 
public administrators have social as well as 
economic responsibilities to the general pub- 
lic, it follows that a program effecting 
employment adjustments which enhance 
working conditions and social stability of 
employees, while at the same time decreasing 
cost of administration and resulting in more 
effective performance, is highly desirable. 

Although it is sometimes difficult to dif- 
ferentiate between the social and economic 
implications of fluctuating employment, it 
may be safely assumed that there exist cer. 
tain factors, apart from morale considera- 
tions, which are definitely translatable into 
terms of dollars and cents. For example, it is 
well established that employee turnover 
above a reasonable optimum figure may be 
very costly to the organization. Similarly, 
economies in material and equipment ex- 
penditures may be made to appear objec- 
tively in the cost accounting records. 

It is probably true, however, that psycho- 
logical desires and urges significantly 
underlie the whole problem of employee 
maladjustment arising out of insecure or 
intermittent employment. Psychological im- 
plications are apparent even in the economic 
dictum, “There is more want-satisfying 
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power in a stable than in an intermittent 
income; as income rises in a given period, the 
marginal utility of money declines.” 1 Cer- 
tainly the findings of those companies which 
have established annual wage and income 
security plans clearly indicate better work 
habits and attitudes of employees on the 
job, as well as relative freedom from distract- 
ing personal economic problems, which are 
undoubtedly reflected in terms of better em- 
ployee performance. 


Factors LEADING TO DEVELOPMENT OF 
PLANS 


| een ansiote thinking in the field 
of employment stabilization has pro- 
gressed considerably since the First National 
Conference on Unemployment in 1914, at 
which Professor Henry R. Seager, chairman 
of the conference, said: ““The aspect of the 
question most impressed upon my own 
thought was the necessity of regularizing 
employment. It is still true that nine out of 
ten employers employ and discharge their 
wage earners with very little consideration 
for the welfare of the wage earner.” ? Several 
factors have contributed to the greater ap- 
preciation and utilization of employment 
stabilization programs since that time. 
With but few exceptions, evidence indi- 
cates that the pioneering concerns and 
individuals in the field of employment sta- 
bilization in this country were actuated by 
a direct profit motive. The growth of the 
management movement in the United States 
led corporation executives to a much more 
objective and penetrating scrutiny of their 
productive and distributive functions than 
had previously been the case. One of the by- 
products of the application of scientific man- 
agement techniques to industrial enterprise 
was the disclosure that intermittent employ- 
ment was responsible not only for much 
misery and distress among employees, but 
also that it represented a dollers-and-cents 


1Emerson P. Schmidt, “Annual Wage and Income 


Security Plans,” The Journal of Business, Vol. XIV, No. 
2, April, 1941. 

2 American Labor Legislation Review, May, 1914, p. 
gil. 
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loss to the corporation. In the ten years prior 
to 1935, management literature has con- 
tained many articles and specific case his- 
tories dealing with the purely economic 
aspects of employment stabilization as a 
management device. Recognition of the 
profit stimulus should not, however, be con- 
sidered as a disparagement of the efforts of 
those executives who became concerned with 
the human aspects of intermittent and in- 
secure employment. 

Another factor of importance in develop- 
ment of job security programs was the in- 
creasing recognition by management of the 
personnel function, centralized as such. Per- 
sonnel workers, concerned with employees 
as human beings rather than as mere com- 
ponents of the industrial mechanism, be- 
came increasingly aware of the effect of job 
insecurity on job performance. In any discus- 
sion of employment security, it must be 
recognized that proper selection for the job 
contributes materially to security of employ- 
ment. Frequent turnover due to inefficiency 


is almost inevitably correlative with poor or 


inadequate selection procedures. The super- 
visor of employment of the Scovill Manutac- 
turing Company has written: “In employee 
selection and job adjustment, there has been 
continuous progress through the develop- 
ment and use of tests, accompanied by in- 
creased rather than decreased interviewing 
care; through constant study of job require- 
ments; through physical examinations and 
medical care, and through detailed attention 
to problems of individual job adjustment. 
All these tend toward the rétention of em- 
ployees hired.” It is readily apparent, then, 
that scientific and valid selection procedures 
will materially decrease subsequent difficul- 
ties necessitating separation of workers from 
employment, regardless of whether or not a 
guaranteed employment plan exists. 


THIRD factor of considerable impor- 
tance in the extension of employment 
stabilization has been the effect of union 
negotiations with management. To an in- 
creasing extent union contracts have con- 
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tained clauses stipulating a certain number 
of weeks of work to be guaranteed to em- 
ployees within a year. It is quite possible that 
union pressure was at least partially respon- 
sible for the alteration of the date for the 
release of new automobile models as.an at- 
tempt to bring about partial stabilization of 
employment in that industry. Similarly, 
officials of the Erdette Hosiery Mills of Penn- 
sylvania have entered into a union contract 
wherein the company guaranteed to provide 
employees an equivalent of forty weeks, with 
forty hours of work a week, to September 13, 
1941, and then, for thirty-eight weeks, with 
forty hours of work, to August 31, 1942. This 
contract contains the stipulation that, when 
the agreed-upon rate of pay is raised beyond 
the existing level, a reduction, by the same 
percentage, is to take place in the guaranteed 
number of work weeks.*® 

Although a number of other industries 
are represented in the category of employ- 
ment stabilization plans brought about 
through union negotiations, some union 
leaders have proved to be suspicious of 
guarantee plans, particularly in those indus- 
tries which in the past have paid very high 
hourly or daily rates because of the presumed 
seasonal nature of the employment. It is 
apparently difficult for these individuals to 
visualize the desirability of a guaranteed 
annual income when the pro-rata rate figures 
out to be, as it inevitably would, something 
significantly less than the previously estab- 
lished going hourly or daily rates for a par- 
ticular type of work. 


N REFERRING to guarantee plans 
. worked out between employer and union 
negotiators, Feldman has the following to 
say:# 


In all plans of this sort a clear distinction must 
be made between dismissals for cause, such as com- 
plete inefficiency, and lay-offs because of lack of 
work. Any failure to foresee the possible compli- 
cations of this problem is sure to lead to contro- 
versy. It is necessary, therefore, to have in ad- 


®Herman Feldman, Stabilizing Jobs and Wages, 
(New York, Harper and Brothers) 1940, p. 186. 
‘Feldman, op. cit., p 189. 


vance a plan clearly defining for what causes 
dismissals may be made, by what procedure the 
facts justifying a dismissal are established, and what 
efforts have been made prior to such action to re- 
tain or retrain the employee. 

It is of considerable interest to the public 
personnel worker to note thus one more evi- 
dence of an increasing trend in private em- 
ployment where highly unionized conditions 
obtain, toward what in public personnel 
terminology has been known as the “closed 
back door” while, at the same time, recently 
enacted merit system legislation has tended 
towards establishment of the “open back 
door” as a recognition of the emerging 
“service” philosophy of public personnel ad- 
ministration. 

It is equally interesting to note another 
anomaly arising out of attempts to legislate, 
at the federal level, security for workers in 
private enterprise. One of the most formi- 
dable barriers to the establishment of guar- 
anteed wage and income security plans has 
been the enactment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, popularly known as the “Wages 
and Hours Law.” Although this legislation 
was intended to provide protection for the 
worker, one of its results has been to limit 
sharply the spread of income security plans, 
and administrative interpretation of the 
legislation has not ameliorated the situa- 
tion.” The comment of one employer on 
this legislation was: “If some concessions are 
not made, this law can deal a telling blow to 
plans already formulated and can interrupt 
and delay future effort. However, this 
rigidity of hours in the Wage and Hour Law 
must not stop our efforts. We know it is 
there. We know it is bothersome, but I think 
we also know that it is fair to assume that it 
will be modified in its application if it does 
not seriously affect management in its effort 
to give employment.” ® It is recognized, of 
course, that the public service is not similarly 
affected. 


5For a fuller discussion of this point, see Feldman 
op. cit., pp. 189-92. 

®R. R. Deupree, President of the Procter and Gamble 
Company, “The Importance of a Steady Job,” in Dun’s 
Review, February, 1939, Pp. 7- 
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_ go anenapeicl the most important single 
factor contributing toward employment 
regularization has been the unemployment 
insurance legislation adopted by the federal 
government and the several states. Although 
socially significant, the number of concerns 
motivated toward employment and wage as- 
surance plans, either by altruistic considera- 
tions or by the more compelling aspects of 
corporate finance, had been statistically in- 
significant prior to the enactment of such 
legislation. Under that legislation at least 
two types of managerial revolution took 
place. Many corporation executives, hereto- 
fore interested in employment stabilization 
but unable to overcome the inertia of stand- 
ard management practices and philosophies, 
now found it possible to bolster their case 
with the new and compelling argument of 
substantial savings to be obtained under the 
so-called “‘merit” or “experience” rating pro- 
visions in the majority of state unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. Other executives, 
whose management philosophies had per- 
mitted them no such paternalistic considera- 
tions as guaranteed annual wages for their 
employees, now became suddenly aware of 
the not inconsiderable amounts paid each 
year in the form of state unemployment 
taxes. One such company, with about 5,000 
employees, paid, in two years, unemploy- 
ment taxes amounting to approximately 
$650,000. At the end of that time the man- 
agement, studying the records of competi- 
tive corporations, became painfully con- 
scious of the savings they had effected 
through employment stabilization programs. 

An official of a large Milwaukee depart- 
ment store said, relative to the stimulus of 
unemployment insurance legislation as it af- 
fected his company:* 

In the light of our unemployment law, we re- 
viewed and studied our employment, personnel 
policies and | gone yi While the findings were 
not new and had been known to the personnel 
division, it had been impossible to obtain the adop- 
tion of our present procedure until the calculation 


of the potential large payment of unemployment 
benefits showed the need for action. It was the 


7Feldman op. cit., p. 305. 
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experience rating provision in our State Unemploy- 
ment Law that offered the incentive for us to study 
the problems and move to action. 

As a result of our regularization and stabilization 
program, our contribution rate dropped from 2.7% 
to 1% of payroll on January 1, 1939, and at the pres- 
ent time, the amount in our firm’s unemployment 
account is thirteen times the largest amount of 
benefits paid out in either of the past two calendar 
years. It is hardly necessary to point out the many 
advantages of being able to retain the equivalent of 
1.7% of cash in an individual business enterprise. 

Numerous similar instances could be cited 
but it will probably suffice here to conclude 
that unemployment insurance legislation 
has strongly manifested itself in two impor- 
tant phases of scientific management: it has 
had the effect of forcing private corporation 
executives to be “‘better managers’; and it 
has stimulated executives to resort to long- 
range planning. Both of these objectives 
have been increasingly urged upon public 
administrators in the last decade. 


Basic TyPEs oF PLANS 


S WOULD be expected, the hundreds of 
employment stabilization and wage as- 
surance plans in effect in this country have 
manifested many and diverse patterns. For 
purposes of generalization, however, these 
may be roughly divided into three cate- 
gories. The first is the so-called “loan” plan, 
which has as its basic principle the payment 
on an annual basis for employment, al- 
though hours of work per week, may and 
usually do vary significantly from seasonal 
work period to seasonal work period. The 
historical example of this type of plan is that 
of the hired man on a farth. During the 
winter the employee works relatively short 
hours, but continues to draw regular pay in 
cash and in payment in kind; in the summer 
he works longer hours, but draws the same 
pay in dollars and in kind. 

A more specific example of this type of 
plan is found in the case of the Germanow- 
Simon Machine Company. The company 
management found that, as a long-run sta- 
tistic, the level of employment for the per- 
sonnel of the company during eight months 
of the year could be assured at the standard 
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work week of 3714 hours; however, during 
the other four months of the year the ma- 
jority of employees put in only approxi- 
mately 32 hours or less of work. As a result 
of this management awareness of employ- 
ment conditions, it was suggested to the 
employees that a standard week of 3714 
hours be recognized, but that during the 
eight peak months there be established a 
work week of 40 hours, and for the four dull 
months there be established a 32 hour week. 
It was proposed that there be created a 
special ledger account for each employee to 
which would be credited two and one-half 
hours every week for the eight months of the 
year. From this would be drawn the amount 
necessary to make up the difference between 
the 32 hour week during the dull months 
and the 3714 hour work week established 
as a standard. 

Other versions of the loan-type plan make 
provision for employees actually to borrow 
sums of money from the corporation—the 
amount, in most cases, dependent upon 
length of service with the company and with 
other varying elements such as level of com- 
pensation. 


A SECOND type of plan is that generally 
termed a ‘“‘guarantee work and income 
plan,” in which an employer guarantees his 
employees either a year-round income or a 
stated number of dollars to be earned within 
a year. The plan now in effect in the Procter 
and Gamble Company and in McCormick 
and Company are illustrative of this type. 
Each company guarantees 48 weeks of pay, 
regardless of the work load of the corpora- 
tion, to those employees who have been with 
the company a minimum period of time. 
Naturally, these corporations have so 
planned their work as to make possible full 
utilization of the services of the employees 
during the 48 weeks of guaranteed pay. 
Another illustration of this type of plan 
concerns what is normally considered to be 
an “unstable” industry, building contract- 
ing. In the particular instance the contractor 
was convinced that the apparently excessive 


hourly rates demanded by his mechanics 
were due to a seasonal scarcity of job op- 
portunities. He decided to counter the claim 
of trade seasonality by providing year-round 
work at a more moderate rate. This was ef- 
fectively accomplished by offering employees 
24 equal pay checks throughout the year, 
with the understanding that the employees 
would be available when called. The con- 
tractor also agreed to expend such sums as 
were necessary to convince the residents of 
the community that home building was en- 
tirely practicable in winter months if suf- 
ficient precautions were taken to assure the 
stability of building activities throughout 
the year. 

The result was that the firm received 
orders keeping it busy throughout the year. 
The employees, with their pay checks guar- 
anteed, worked more or fewer hours each 
week depending upon weather and other 
similar limiting conditions, but with the full 
realization that whether or not they worked, 
their semi-monthly pay checks were assured. 
It was significant that many of the employees 
consistently refused opportunities of em- 
ployment at seasonal rates, which were as 
much as 25¢ an hour over the hourly scale 
upon which the annual salaries were based, 
and that no objection was made by the 
mechanics to the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery and equipment.® 


ie third type of plan is known as the 
“flexible wage plan,” an example of 
which is that found in operation in the 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Company. Instead of a 
system of fixed hourly rates which might or 
might not provide year-round employment, 
Nunn-Bush employees are guaranteed a pre- 
determined share of the money value of total 
production, through the feature of paying 
employees a fixed percentage of each sales 
dollar rather than a percentage of each fixed 
or economic dollar. It thus becomes ap- 





® For a further discussion of this case, see Case No. 19 
in Stabilization Experience Manual (Austin, Minne- 
sota. Minnesota American Legion Employment Stabi- 
lization Service, 1940). 
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parent that the flexible plan is based es- 
sentially upon the economic fiscal balance 
of the corporation rather than upon a 
straight dollars-and-cents presentation of the 
company’s financial status. 

Many of the plans found existent in cor- 
porate enterprise defy attempts at classifica- 
tion. Thus it should be noted that the 
program of George A. Hormel and Com- 
pany of Austin, Minnesota involves the prin- 
ciples of three general types of plans: loan, 
guarantee, and flexible. After a period of 
many years during which the management 
experimented with employment stabiliza- 
tion and assured income plans, Hormel em- 
ployees now receive: (1) fifty-two regular, 
substantially equal weekly checks; (2) year- 
end bonuses for production in excess of 
budgeted amounts; and (3) a division of the 
joint earnings of labor and capital on a 
sliding-scale basis dependent upon corporate 
income during the fiscal year. 


APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES TO 
PuBLIC SERVICE 


T HE foregoing background discussion has 


been confined to the experience of pri- 
vate enterprise with employment stabiliza- 
tion and wage assurance programs for the 
obvious reason that, with extremely few ex- 
ceptions, experiments in this field have been 
carried on outside the jurisdiction of public 
administration. That this should be so is 
understandable; management and fiscal 
flexibility have always been more _ pro- 
nounced in private than in public enterprise. 
Government, except where operating under 
uncontrolled spoils policies, has been rather 
rigidly restricted in its pay plans. 

It is also unfortunately true that most gov- 
ernment pay plans are constructed with 
primary consideration given to those types 
of employment in the public service which 
are year-round and which offer relatively few 
problems of seasonality. Further, the im- 
petus toward employment stabilization plans 
is lessened in the public service by the rela- 
tive absence of such factors as the profit 
incentive. The social aspects of public ad- 


ministration frequently receive but scant 
attention from conservative legislative ap- 
propriating bodies, and even where definite 
financial gain can be forecast, extraneous 
considerations too often play a deciding part. 
With but negligible exceptions, unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation does not cover 
the public service, thus removing still an- 
other incentive for employment stabiliza- 
tion. 

It should not be assumed from this that 
the benefits to be derived from such pro- 
grams may not equally be applied to the 
public service; on the contrary, where the 
appropriate stimuli have been present, and 
even in some cases where they have not, re- 
sults comparable to those achieved in private 
enterprise have been demonstrated. In one 
state, where the unemployment insurance 
law covers municipalities, a city manager 
undertook the same type of fiscal, statistical, 
and personnel analysis, together with a 
planned work program, which has been ex- 
emplified by many instances in private enter- 
prise. As a result, the same net benefits were 
achieved—specific financial saving in addi- 
tion to the intangible advantages of better 
employee morale growing out of freedom 
from fear of garnishment action or of partial 
reliance upon public assistance programs. 
Although not specifically reported in the 
particular case,® there can be little doubt 
that further financial savings also accrued. 
Some of these are: the more effective use of 
materials and equipment (often used waste- 
fully to prolong the appearance of employ- 
ment in order to capitalize upon hourly or 
daily rates of pay); minimizing the necessity 
for training new employees through the re- 
tention of employees familiar with the work 
to be done; the availability of groups of 
employees for emergency work; turnover de- 
crease; and finally, the decrease of industrial 
accidents commonly ascribed to the lack of 
orientation and training of new employees. 

It must be recognized that many of these 


®See case No. 78, Stabilization Experience Manual 
(Austin, Minnesota. American Legion Employment 
Stabilization Service, 1940). 
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same factors operate against the expression 
of interest by public administrators in em- 
ployment stabilization programs. In rela- 
tively few instances in the public service are 
there cases of cyclical sales programs, or of 
the need for diversification of production to 
achieve stable employment. Further, public 
administrators are circumscribed by laws 
which define the scope of activities and, in 
many instances, the specific implementation 
of those activities. 
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; oe current migration of public em- 
ployees to the higher pay of private 
enterprise, coupled with the scant possibility 
of public service directly meeting these com- 
petitive threats, poses new personnel prob- 
lems. It is now more important than ever 
that public administrators take all possible 
steps to make public employment attractive 
to the whole of the available labor market. 
Too often, it would appear, have public ad- 
ministrators viewed public employment 
only in terms of those employees who are 
placed on an annual pay basis and who work 
consistently 12 months of the year, and too 
infrequently has attention been paid to 
those employees who work on either a 
seasonal or an intermittent basis. 

This was certainly the case in Minnesota, 
where the Civil Service Department, 
charged as it was with the responsibility for 
establishing a pay plan for the state service, 
secured a great deal of pertinent and specific 
data on pay ranges for positions in private 
enterprise comparable to those found in 
public service. In August, 1940 a pay plan 
was established which apparently contained 
all the elements of a sound and just compen- 
sation schedule. One of the features of the 
Minnesota compensation plan was the ex- 
pression of salary ranges for every class in the 
classified service in terms of monthly com- 
pensation. The rules of the Civil Service 
Board provided the mechanism for the trans- 
lation of monthly salaries to equivalent daily 
or hourly rates in cases where common em- 
ployment practices of the state service pro- 
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pay plan. 


Because of extreme weather conditions 
and seasonal changes which have a deterio- 
rating effect on highway surfaces, much of 
the necessary maintenance work was irregu- 
lar and unstable. The earnings of the 
workers fluctuated with the seasons and the 
irregular availability of work, and a graphic 
presentation of the resulting annual income 
would contain sharp peaks and valleys. The 
winter work cycle brought abnormally high 
earnings from long hours spent on snow 
plowing operations, offset by extremely low 
earnings during the heavy winter freezes, 
when there was no snow plowing and in- 
sufficient ice to warrant sanding. The spring 
thaws played havoc with road surfaces and 
necessitated increased man hours for repair 
and maintenance. From late spring to early 
fall earnings were high because reshaping, 
grading, resurfacing, weed cutting, and 
other such operations had to be completed 
during the summer season. Fall brought a 
period of decreased earnings, and an early 
winter accompanied by a hard freeze and 
no snow resulted in almost total unemploy- 
ment for a large majority of the road crews. 


HERE the mobility of labor is limited 

and employment opportunities are 
scarce, employment dislocation of this sort 
is serious and readjustment becomes a 
long-term problem. In many small rural 
communities throughout the state such dis- 
locations were brought about periodically 
when seasonal layoffs of highway mainte- 
nance workers occurred. The economies of 
small retail business establishments were 
affected when the purchasing power of a 
considerable number of customers was re- 
duced and the terms of credit previously ex- 









vided for such latter type of remuneration. 
However, relatively little attention was paid 
to the compensation of the approximately 
1300 hourly paid field maintenance workers 
in the Highway Department, except that a 
check was made to insure that hourly rates 
currently being paid would fall somewhere 
within the range established in the proposed 
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tended could not be met. Because of the 
seasonal fluctuations of their earnings, many 
highway workers were considered as good 
credit risks only at certain times during the 
year and this, of course, did not improve the 
position of the employee and his family in 
the community. Many of these workers were 
forced to obtain supplementary financial aid 
from relief agencies. Medical and dental 
services, extra supplies, and educational 
needs could not be obtained other than in 
seasons when overtime work was necessary— 
and seasonality was not a considerate em- 
ployer. 

Apart from the effects of the hourly pay 
basis upon employees, such payment tended 
to vitiate much of the administrative control 
of the Highway Department over its field 
operations, and the salutary effect of stand- 
ardized pay policies was decreased. Then 
too, a further hampering result of large scale 
hourly-based pay methods was loss of ade- 
quate control by the central personnel 
agency. Payroll auditing by the Civil Service 
Department was difficult and complex. 
Centralized budget authority as a major fac- 
tor in the administrative reorganization of 
the state, effective since 1939, was being 
weakened by these existing methods of pay 
and employment. Budget allotments made 
quarterly to all state departments could 
neither be planned nor satisfactorily ad- 
ministered for the large group of highway 
maintenance field workers. Almost the en- 
tire personal services budget for this func- 
tion was being spent without proper budget 
control. 

Paradoxically, in a state where severe 
winters are the rule, a mild winter with com- 
paratively little snow brought about a 
monthly pay plan with guaranteed annual 
income and employment stabilization fea- 
tures for employees responsible for main- 
taining highways throughout the year. The 
usual snow storms and occasional blizzards 
which had been the bulwark of the highway 
workers against low annual income did not 
materialize. Semi-monthly pay _ checks 
dropped to as low as ten and fifteen dollars. 
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Creditors demanded the settlement of debts 
which in past years had been met by the 
larger pay checks arising out of adverse 


weather conditions. Consequently, the 
workers were becoming increasingly dissatis- 
fied. Employment opportunities in war pro- 
duction industries were increasing con- 
stantly for the skilled operators of heavy 
highway equipment. It was natural to expect 
that, with employment expanding in private 
industry and a drastic reduction in earnings 
resulting from the lack of normal winter 
work, employees would leave for more lucra- 
tive positions where there was some assur- 
ance of regular wages at least for the dura- 
tion of the war. When snow storms did 
occur, it was difficult or impossible for the 
Highway Department to assemble rapidly 
adequate maintenance crews to perform the 
necessary snow plowing, road sanding and 
other essential maintenance operations. 
Even where there remained a sufficient num- 
ber of highway workers, it was not unusual 
to find that some of the best equipment 
operators who were key men on certain 
maintenance operations had left the state 
service. 


7 Civil Service Department had not 
been unaware of the long-range prob- 
lems presented by the salary situation exist- 
ing in the Highway Department and had, 
as a matter of fact, presented for the con- 
sideration of the Highway Department man- 
agement several plans which had for their 
objective the accumulation of credit for the 
performance of overtime work, in order that 
such credit might be made available to em- 
ployees in the event of subsequent sub- 
standard work periods. It was realized that 
positive steps must be takén in order to main- 
tain the necessary crew, and several alternate 
courses of action were considered. Ap- 
parently salary increases alone would not be 
sufficient to satisfy the employees; as little 
or no work was available, they could not 
enjoy the benefits of an increase predicated 
upon an hourly basis. Make-work programs, 
with the attendant wasteful use of valuable 
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and irreplaceable equipment, were de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory. Talk of large-scale 
resignations and even threats of strike from 
the employees indicated that immediate ac- 
tion must be taken. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PLAN 


PLAN to stabilize employment and 

guarantee pay on a monthly basis (but 
only when work was available) was presented 
to Governor Stassen. The present plan of 
guaranteed annual income and employment 
stabilization developed from that point. 
Conferences were called by the Governor, 
and a tentative plan of operation was drawn 
up. The plan was reviewed by representa- 
tives of the Attorney General’s office in order 
to assure its legality. Conferences were then 
held with the budget authorities in order to 
determine the acceptability of such a plan in 
connection with the central budgetary con- 
trol operations. Finally, the details of ad- 
ministration and technical operations were 
worked out between the Department of 
Highways and the Department of Civil Serv- 
ice. Because a comprehensive system of cost 
accounting of all highway maintenance 
operations is kept by the Highway Depart- 
ment, it was necessary to examine closely 
the details of the plan and anticipate its 
flexibility and adaptability to the cost ac- 
counting system. After the major operating 
details had been satisfactorily agreed upon 
by all parties involved, meetings were held 
with the employees concerned and the plan 
was explained. It is interesting to note that 
there was no unanimity of approval from the 
employees until the plan had been adopted 
and put into effect. 

Proper operation of the plan could not be 
assured if past unreported duties changes 
had resulted in the improper classification 
of positions. Therefore, the classification 
staff of the Civil Service Department, work- 
ing with the labor liaison officer of the High- 
way Department, made field trips to all six- 
teen of the highway maintenance districts 
and reviewed the allocation of all positions 
to be included in the monthly pay plan. A 
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specialized classification questionnaire was 
developed and used in this classification 
study. At the same time, the district mainte- 
nance engineers were instructed in the 
methods of reporting personnel changes to 
the central office of the Highway Depart- 
ment as well as to the Civil Service Depart- 
ment. When this reclassification survey was 
made, it was necessary in many instances to 
instruct the district maintenance engineers 
to improve organization and methods of 
work assignments. Organizational changes 
were made where necessary in order to 
achieve the greater flexibility that was 
needed when seasonal shifts in work re- 
quired the transfer of employees and the di- 
versification of work assignments. 

A serious complication arose in connec- 
tion with the different shifts in the rural and 
metropolitan areas. In those highway main- 
tenance districts which included metropoli- 
tan areas a double shift arrangement was in 
operation. This involved two 30-hour shifts 
a week with two full crews, each crew work- 
ing three days of ten hours. In the so-called 
“rural” districts, on the other hand, a 
straight one-shift, five day, 40-hour week was 
worked. The location of the double shift was 
determined by county boundary lines en- 
compassing metropolitan areas. Further, in 
the areas where the double shift was in op- 
eration, the hourly pay rates for identical 
work were as much as fifty cents per hour 
higher than in the rural districts. The pay 
differentials and double shift had existed 
since 1938 and were the results of union de- 
mands for increased employment and higher 
hourly rates of pay. 


igor stabilization plan itself is based on a 
40-hour week. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to make an adjustment in the hours 
worked in the metropolitan maintenance 
districts. The double shift was abolished and 
the go-hour week increased to a 40-hour 
week in order to have uniformity through- 
out the state. The difficulties encountered in 
eliminating the double shift were somewhat 
fewer than anticipated in that a large num- 
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ber of the workers employed on the double 
shift had taken employment elsewhere. In 
consequence, the elimination of the double 
shift did not necessitate extensive layoffs. 
A further major change in past pay pol- 
icies was inaugurated when monthly salaries 
were made uniform throughout the state, 
thereby eliminating the old pay differentials 
between the metropolitan and-rural areas. 
The monthly rate for each of the classes in- 
volved was set at a point of compromise be- 
tween the rural rates and the somewhat 
higher metropolitan rates. The existing 
hourly rates were multiplied by 173 hours 
(the average number of monthly work hours 
for the year based on a 40-hour work week). 
The new monthly rate of compensation in- 
cluded the equivalent of a five-cent per hour 
increase. The classes covered by the plan,” 
as well as the various rates established, are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
TABLE SHOWING SCHEDULE OF SALARIES AND WAGES FOR 
HIGHWAY MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEES COVERED IN THE 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL INCOME AND EMPLOY- 
MENT STABILIZATION PLAN. 
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Persons included in the guaranteed 
monthly pay features of the plan are the em- 
ployees whose work is essential throughout 
a major portion of the year and who can 
reasonably expect to be furnished with more 
or less regular employment. This results in 
a work crew of a total number somewhat 

Since the preparation of this article, 1000 more 
employees in the highway department in twelve addi- 


tional classes have been added to those covered by the 
plan. 


smaller than the crew previously employed. 
With the smaller number steadily employed, 
it is possible to level off employment peaks 
and depressions. It is true that, with fewer 
men it now takes somewhat longer to com- 
plete certain projects, but regularity of em- 
ployment makes it possible to carry over 
some of the less essential work into dull 
seasons. 

Since certain urgent projects will con- 
tinue to develop, a number of temporary 
employees can be added to the payroll from 
time to time in order to complete the work 
rapidly and relieve emergency conditions. 
Persons employed on a purely temporary or 
project basis will not be paid on a monthly 
basis. Hourly rates have been established 
within the scope of the plan, and the tem- 
porary employees will be paid on a straight 
hourly basis for time worked. They will re- 
ceive no extra compensation for time 
worked on Sundays and holidays. The num- 
ber of temporary employees hired in pre- 
vious years is now greatly decreased because 
the regular crews will be constantly available 
and can handle the regular work adequately. 


PAYMENT FOR OVERTIME 

T WAS evident that, because of the sever- 
ity of the seasons, a considerable amount 

of overtime work would be necessary during 
certain times of the year. A rather unique 
system was inaugurated to take care of the 
overtime problem. Overtime has been set up 
under two categories, designated as “‘com- 
pensatory overtime” and “bonus overtime.” 
Compensatory time is defined as “that 
time in excess of eight hours per day, and 
less than twelve hours per day, and that time 
which is in excess of forty hours per week 
and less than fifty-four hours per week.” 
This compensatory time is accumulated 
without specified limits as to the amount 
that may be accumulated and is placed to the 
credit of the worker’s compensatory over- 
time account. During seasons when there is 
not sufficient work to permit full time em- 
ployment, the employee continues to receive 
regular semi-monthly pay checks and draws 
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against his compensatory time account until 
work is again available. The compensatory 
overtime is similar in operation to the “loan” 
plans in private industry. 

The bonus overtime is defined as “‘that 
time which is in excess of twelve hours per 
day or in excess of fifty-four hours per week, 
and all time worked on Sundays and holli- 
days.” Bonus overtime is compensated at 
hourly rates which are slightly higher than 
the hourly amount proportionally equiva- 
lent to the monthly salary. The bonus over- 
time earned is paid at the end of each quar- 
terly budget period, and each employee 
having bonus overtime receives a separate 
pay check covering such earnings. 

No maximum limit has been placed on 
the amount of either compensatory or bonus 
overtime that may be worked. Therefore, 
close administrative control of the overtime 
features becomes essential to the successful 
operation of the plan. Work for which bonus 
overtime payments are to be received may be 
performed only in the case of emergency or 
with the express approval of the supervising 
authority. The foreman for each crew re- 
ports the daily time for himself and the per- 
sons in his crew. In many cases, however, 
because of geographic distances involved, 
employees have but very little contact with 
the supervising authority, and it is, there- 
fore, necessary that some individuals submit 
time cards for themselves. Where bonus 
overtime work is performed, time cards must 
show the reason for such overtime and de- 
scribe specifically the operations which were 
performed during that period. 

It is possible that seasonal variations may 
result in shortage of work to the extent that 
some employees continue to be paid under 
the plan even when there is insufficient com- 
pensatory time in their account to cover such 
a period. Resignations coming at a time 
when a man has been paid for work that has 
not been performed could conceivably prove 
embarrassing to the state. It is hardly likely, 
however, that such a situation will occur, 
since annual leave accumulated and not 
taken will ordinarily cover such periods. A 
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further protection to the state is the em- 
ployee’s accumulated account in the retire- 
ment fund, which may be assigned back to 
the state if there has been payment for work 
not performed at the time of resignation. At 
the time of resignation or extended leave 
without pay, the employee receives the 
equivalent monthly pay for his accumulated 
and unused compensatory time. This pro- 
cedure for the cash settlement of accumu- 
lated compensatory overtime will be fol- 
lowed until experience indicates a change 
is necessary. 


N ORDER to maintain a stable work force, 
it is essential to diversify the types of work 
performed by the various employees. In 
many instances it may be necessary to assign 
a single man to a variety of operations. If 
position-classification were to be maintained 
on a shifting assignment basis, it might be- 
come very difficult under such circumstances 
to achieve flexibility. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to permit employees to work out of al- 
location a reasonable length of time. This 
again calls for closely controlled administra- 
tion. Frequent assignments of an employee 
from a position in one class to a position in 
another class are always of considerable con- 
cern to both the operating department and 
the central personnel agency. The primary 
objective of the monthly pay plan being to 
guarantee employees a definite annual in- 
come, those employees who are paid on the 
monthly basis will neither have their pay 
reduced nor increased if temporary assign- 
ments make it possible to arrange the work 
so that employees can be continuously em- 
ployed. 

Frequent classification reviews may be- 
come more than ever necessary in a situation 
of this type. District maintenance engineers 
have been instructed to program their work 
so that, when out-of-class employment is 
necessary, it will be confined to very short 
periods of time and will not be repeated 
frequently. On the other hand, work that re- 
quires the employee to work out of his class 
for an extended period must be anticipated 
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by the engineer in advance and arrange- 
ments made for a regular personnel transac- 
tion change prior to the time that the work 
is begun. Persons employed on a temporary 
hourly basis are expected to perform only a 
single functional job and there is no unusual 
classification problem involved. 


EFFECTS OF THE PLAN 


LTHOUGH the guaranteed monthly 
annual income plan has been in effect 
only since April 1, 1942, its beneficial effects 
are already quite apparent. Employee mo- 
rale, which had reached a dangerously low 
ebb, has now risen to gratifying heights. 
This has in large part resulted from alleviat- 
ing one very important social problem in the 
lives of this group of employees. For the 
first time families of these workers may 
plan their needs on the basis of a steady an- 
nual income. 

Considerable savings have already been 
made in the operating cost of highway main- 
tenance work. Through employment stabili- 
zation the smaller but regular full-time 
crews, though accomplishing less total work 
in a given time, are more efficient workers, 
and savings in time are made in that the 
training of a larger group of seasonal em- 
ployees has been eliminated. The men, al- 
though possibly not all working at one 
particular time, are considered to be regu- 
larly employed and, therefore, must be avail- 
able for work in any situation. Thus it is no 
longer a major problem to assemble a main- 
tenance crew in an emergency. Total turn- 
over and training costs are held to a bare 
minimum. While temporary seasonal em- 
ployees must still be used, their number is 
comparatively small and a good deal of the 
temporary employment may be used for try- 
ing out beginners to determine whether they 
will be satisfactory workers if given regular 
annual employment. 

Savings in the costs of operation and main- 
tenance of equipment have already been 
demonstrated. With pay guaranteed, em- 
ployees are not prone to operate equipment 
uselessly merely to put in time. Savings on 
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motor fuel and tires are particularly im- 
portant at this time when both items are so 
precious. More careful operation by regular 
equipment operators has resulted in a de- 
crease of equipment breakdown. This too 
becomes especially important when it is con- 
sidered that the types of heavy power equip- 
ment which are essential for road mainte- 
nance are irreplaceable under war-time 
priorities. Accidents to both men and equip- 
ment have been considerably decreased. 
Steady, experienced full-time workers, as 
contrasted with unstable, shifting personnel, 
are greater factors in eliminating accidents 
than costly safety campaigns. 

It is now possible to make certain im- 
provements in administrative organization 
which were previously not possible because 
of a constantly fluctuating work crew. As- 
signments may be made with greater con- 
sistency, and the carrying out of assignments 
will be more efficient because of the con- 
tinuity. Supervisors now have more time for 
planning and arranging work schedules than 
previously. Work standards are established 
on a realistic basis. It is no longer possible to 
“pass the buck”’ to the alternating crew as it 
was under the old double shift schedule, and 
inspections are of more value in that it is 
possible to place correctly and accurately re- 
sponsibility for the quantity and quality of 
work performed. 


| es of the stabilization plan, the 
central personnel agency, as well as the 
operating department, is experiencing less 
administrative difficulty. The guarantee of 
an annual income to all regular employees 
has eliminated the problems inherent in lay- 
off which must, under Minnesota law, be 
based solely on seniority. The slack periods 
during which no work is available and the 
employees are permitted to draw against 
their compensatory overtime are not con- 
sidered as layoffs. Control is maintained, 
however, to assure that all workers occupy- 
ing positions in the same class receive ap- 
proximately the same amount of compensa- 
tory and bonus overtime based on the neces- 
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sary work. Better understanding of the civil 
service law and rules by the operating offi- 
cials and employees has definitely facilitated 
administrative routine. 

As a practical operating policy the guar- 
anteed annual income and employment 
stabilization plan has already given a satis- 
factory indication of its worth. Other groups 
of hourly paid employees in the state service 
have requested to be brought under the plan 


and its extension to similar groups is being 
studied. Because of the short period that the 
plan has been in effect, no conclusive figures 
are available as to the decreased costs of per- 
sonal services, equipment operation and 
maintenance. A continued analysis of cost 
figures, however, is now a less complex task 
and future cost accounting reports will un- 
doubtedly bear witness to the financial 
soundness of the plan. 
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An Approach to Public Service 


Training: Government Internships 


HENRY REINING, JR. ann KARL E. STROMSEM 





“6 AR brings many things, mostly 
shortages.” While it was not a train- 


ing man who said this, it might well 
have been. Indeed, personnel shortages en- 
gendered by the war have brought training 
to the fore. Not only has the tangible, skill- 
producing type of training been stressed, but 
the less obvious supervisory and administra- 
tive training has also received its share of 
attention. The United States Civil Service 
Commission, by the establishment of its 
Committee on Administrative Personnel 
and the creation of an Administration Sec- 
tion as one of four coordinate sections into 
which the Examining Division was reor- 
ganized, has given testimony of the war-time 
need for personnel trained in administra- 
tion. 

The war has not only given an enormous 
impetus to training, but has required a com- 
plete reappraisal of many related activities. 
One of these, the internship program of the 
National Institute of Public Affairs, has just 
emerged from such a going-over. Asa result, 
this program has been accelerated, in order 
that it may better meet the needs of a war- 
time era. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 
+ eae National Institute of Public Affairs ! 
has been organized since April, 1934, 
when it was incorporated in the District of 


1 The board of trustees of the National Institute are: 
Louis BRowNLow, Chairman, Director, Public Ad- 





Henry REINING, JR. is Educational Director, National 
Institute of Public Affairs. 

Kart E. StroMseEM is Assistant Educational Director, 
National Institute of Public Affairs. 
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Columbia as a non-profit educational enter- 
prise. Soon thereafter an experimental three 
months’ program was established for college 
graduates, as well as junior and senior 
under graduates. As a result of experience 
with two groups under this plan the financial 
support of the Rockefeller Foundation was 
secured and the present program was devel- 
oped. The term was lengthened to a full 
academic year (i.e. nine months), and the 
entrance level was raised so as to include only 
college graduates. 

The Institute started its present program 
in September 1936. Six groups of competi- 
tively selected college men and women have 
subsequently been trained in the activities 
and operations of the federal government. 
The training program has included an 
orientation at the beginning of the year, in- 
formal conferences each week with leaders 
in public life, evening classes in Washington 
universities, and counselling by the staff of 
the Institute. But most characteristic of the 
training has been the full time assignment 
of each intern to a government officer who 





ministration Clearing House; Rospert Woops BLISS, 
former United States Ambassador to Argentina; ARCHI- 
BALD MACLEIsH, The Librarian of Congress; PauL V. 
McNutt, Administrator, Federal Security Agency; Ev- 
GENE MEYER, Publisher of the Washington Post; GEORGE 
Fort MILTON, Consultant, United States Treasury De- 
partment; Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War; Mar- 
GUERITE M. WELLS, President, National League of 
Women Voters; and GrorceE F. Zook, President, Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 

The executive staff of the National Institute are: 

FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT, President and Advisory 
Counsel; HENRY REINING, JR., Educational Director; 
Kar E. STRoMSEM, Assistant Educational Director; and 
Stuart A. MacCorkLe, Visiting Educational Counselor, 
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has given him supervision and a variety of 
practical assignments. By this arrangement 
the interns have had opportunity to observe 
and study government operations from 
within as well as from without, and to learn 
by doing. 

Through these internships the National 
Institute has endeavored to increase the in- 
terest of college students in careers in govern- 
ment and to develop closer relations be- 
tween the colleges and universities of the 
country and the government departments. 
It has also functioned as a demonstration 
program in the recruitment and training of 
young men and women with aptitudes for 
work in administration. Inasmuch as a very 
large percentage of the interns have gone 
into some phase of government service at the 
completion of their year, the program has 
served the purpose of directing a group of 
carefully selected students toward careers in 
a field where there is need for persons of 
ability and promise. 

Basic to this purpose has been the philoso- 
phy that the problems of democratic govern- 
ment in a technological civilization typified 
by large scale organization will probably be 
solved only when there is firmly established 
the tradition that it is the duty of the most 
able young men and women—not only from 
the colleges but wherever they may be found 
—to enter the public service either avocation- 
ally in the political field, or vocationally as 
professional public servants; that democracy, 
to implement equality of opportunity must 
systematically search out its leadership, 
identify it early, train it and utilize it as ef- 
fectively as possible; in short, a positive 
merit system. 


SELECTION OF CANDIDATES 


sens success of the federal internships has 
depended on a number of factors, but the 
capabilities of the interns have been of pri- 
mary importance. Careful selection, conse- 
quently, has been considered a major respon- 
sibility by the staff of the National Institute. 
The requirements for eligibility in the 
yearly competition have been: (1) a bache- 


lor’s degree from a recognized college; (2) 
high scholastic standing; (3) exceptional 
qualities of character, ability, and aptitude 
for leadership; (4) a definite interest in pub- 
lic affairs; (5) good health; (6) the endorse- 
ment of the college; and (7) United States 
citizenship. 

Close relationships have been developed 
with the colleges and universities, in order 
that they may interest their best students in 
the internship competition and to aid in the 
selection of candidates by giving a careful 
estimate of their abilities. To secure such 
cooperation in the recruitment process the 
officers of the National Institute have visited 
most of the colleges and universities, at least 
once every two or three years to talk with 
the presidents, deans and faculty members 
about the program and the quality of stu- 
dents sought for training. By these visits, by 
correspondence, by informal talks with fac- 
ulty members at the annual meetings of the 
professional societies, and in other ways, the 
colleges have been kept informed about the 
Washington internships and stimulated to 
take active steps in encouraging applications 
from their best students. In some colleges a 
special faculty committee has been ap- 
pointed to nominate candidates. In others 
the president, a dean, or one or two faculty 
members informally have sought out stu- 
dents who would be strong candidates. In no 
case has an application been accepted with- 
out the endorsement of the college the candi- 
date attended. Thus the educational insti- 
tutions have acted as explorers for talent and 
initiators in the selection process. 

The student whose application has been 
sought is the type who has a combination of 
outstanding qualities which have been dem- 
onstrated in his entire career, but particu- 
larly during his college years. Each candi- 
date’s intelligence, character, personality, 
health, and aptitude for leadership have been 
studied by the Committee on Appointments 
in choosing from among the applicants. A 
general over-all superiority in these qualities 
has been desired rather than an emphasis on 
any particular one. Any pattern of qualities 
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has been acceptable so long as the candidate 
has demonstrated his effectiveness. ‘The im- 
portance of an applicant’s motives has been 
recognized. The effort has also been made 
to appoint students with an interest in the 
problem of government and its solution. 
The methods used in measuring these qual- 
ities and interests and in arriving at a gen- 
eral judgment of the applicant have in- 
cluded a careful study of each candidate's 
record and an interview by members of the 
Committee on Appointments. 


se time for acceptance of applications 
for the internships has ended early in 
February each year. The application form 
has required the student to give information 
as to his citizenship, place and date of birth, 
marital status, height, weight and physical 
condition; preparatory, collegiate, and post- 
graduate education. A complete official tran- 
script of his scholastic record has been re- 
quired; a list of his academic honors, in- 
cluding membership in honorary academic 
societies; a list of the extra-curricular activi- 
ties in which he has participated, including 
the college clubs and organizations of which 
he is a member, and also a list of the activities 
and organizations outside of college. The 
candidate has been asked to describe any in- 
dependent research or writing that he has 
completed, to give the rating on any civil 
service examination he has taken, and to list 
chronologically all former and present em- 
ployment. A head and shoulders photograph 
has been required. Finally, all applicants 
have been asked to write an essay discussing, 
in a thousand words, their interest in public 
affairs, their plans for the future and the 
particular agencies of the government in 
which they wish to serve their internship. 
In addition to an endorsement by his 
collegiate institution, the applicant has been 
required to give as references the names of 
four persons, including his faculty adviser 
or tutor and at least one other instructor. To 
each of the four references, the National In- 
stitute has sent a reference inquiry form on 
which is requested a rating of the candidate's 


initiative, originality, integrity, physical 
vitality, emotional stability, and coopera- 
tiveness. This is not a scalar form but simply 
a series of short questions relating to each 
quality so designed as to bring out undesir- 
able as well as desirable features. The Ap- 
pointments Committee has tried wherever 
possible to supplement such information by 
correspondence and by personal conversa- 
tion with faculty members and other persons 
who know the candidates. 

Candidates have not been appointed with- 
out a personal interview by at least two 
members of the Committee on Appoint- 
ments. Applicants have not been interviewed 
unless they appeared on paper to have the 
qualifications for appointment. The inter- 
views have taken place in the more conven- 
ient centers, depending on the geographical 
distribution of the candidates each year, 
Usually well over a score of interview centers 
are scheduled so that most candidates need 
not travel a great distance. The expenses of 
travel to the interview are not paid by the 
National Institute unless a candidate is 
asked to make an unusually long journey. 

The interviews have not been made into 
oral examinations; rather, the Committee 
has endeavored to get an impression of each 
candidate’s personality in as normal a situa- 
tion as possible. The group interview has 
most frequently been used, with three or 
four candidates meeting the members of the 
Committee. The interviews are rarely less 
than an hour in length and frequently run 
over that. The Committee strives to put the 
students at ease and to get them conversing 
so as to see how the individuals handle 
themselves in a group situation. In spite of 
the informality of this method, it has been 
possible to supplement paper record impres- 
sions of intelligence, personal qualities, and 
physical condition. Inquiry can be made 
about certain phases of the application; hints 
of personality problems and other difficulties 
that appear from time to time in the refer- 
ence inquiry can be checked. The inter- 
views have thus been very useful in estimat- 
ing the qualities of applicants. 
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EVALUATION OF QUALIFICATIONS 

r MAKING aan estimate of intelligence 

the academic record of the candidate has 
been considered the primary guide. The 
complete college transcript is studied by each 
member of the Committee to determine 
whether the student is roughly in the upper 
ten per cent of his class in performance dur- 
ing the college years. Variations up or down 
from the general average are noted and some 
general estimate is made of intellectual 
ability. To aid in this appraisal, the colleges 
have been requested to supply scores of in- 
telligence and scholastic aptitude tests that 
the applicant may have taken. The inter- 
view and the references have also served as 
a check on the candidate’s intellect. The ap- 
plicant’s references and the college deans are 
asked to comment on the quickness of per- 
ception, analytical ability and the originality 
of the student. An evaluation such as this 
takes into consideration work habits, of 
course, as well as intellectual ability. 

The tests used in evaluating the candi- 
date’s character, personality, and leadership 
are varied and the information obtained is 
difficult to appraise. Despite the variables 
and the subjective elements, the Committee 
on Appointments makes an estimate of these 
qualities by examining the record, both 
academic and extra curricular, by getting 
ratings from colleges, and by checking at the 
time of the personal interview. In his appli- 
cation the student lists his campus and com- 
munity activities. The degree of participa- 
tion in these affairs has been considered some 
guide in determining personal leadership. 
The estimate of the faculty has also been con- 
sidered. In the reference inquiry form there 
are questions about the kind of integrity, co- 
operativeness, and initiative that the student 
evidences in his dealings on the campus, 
with fellow students as well as with profes- 
sors. 

To determine the interest that the student 
has in the solution of the problems of govern- 
ment is also difficult. What motivates him to 
apply for an internship to enter the public 
service, and how.he will operate when given 
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responsibility—these are important ques- 
tions for which answers are sought. The es- 
say that the candidate submits with his ap- 
plication gives clues. Also helpful are the 
answers from the references, as well as the 
type of campus and community activities in 
which the student has engaged. In many cases 
the personal interview has been quite re- 
vealing as an indication of motives. 


APPOINTMENTS OF INTERNS 


N ARRIVING at a selection of successful 

candidates all factors are examined and all 
information considered which can be ob- 
tained. The evaluation is made in terms of 
the total record, and any standardization that 
has been developed in this process has been 
in the direction of careful study of as com- 
plete a record as could be had. The closest 
analogy to regular civil service practices is 
the “unassembled examination” plus, of 
course, the interview, the references, and 
the close collaboration of the colleges 
throughout. 

Appointments have been made without 
emphasis on any specific curricular prepara- 
tion. While a number of interns have not 
concentrated in the social sciences, most of 
them have been majors in government and 
economics or in the other social sciences. 
This was no doubt a natural consequence of 
their general interest in the field. Moreover, 
the instructors in the social sciences have 
been active in building up the idea of college 
people going into the public service. How- 
ever, there have been mathematicians and 
English and entomology majors among the 
interns, too. Despite the fact that they have 
not had a strong background in the social 
sciences, they have been very successful in 
their internships. It has often taken them a 
longer period of time to adjust themselves 
to the governmental sphere after their ar- 
rival in Washington. 

Internship appointments provide train- 
ing without cost but do not provide for per- 
sonal expenses. Also, interns serve without 
salary from the government. In each group 
a third to a half of the members have had 
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financial aid from some source. Since the 
appointees are considered as representatives 
of the institutions from which they come, the 
National Institute has made an effort to have 
the colleges grant fellowships to pay the 
personal expenses of the appointees. At least 
fifteen colleges and universities have pro- 
vided such grants. The General Education 
Board has given the National Institute a 
small sum yearly to be awarded to success- 
ful candidates from universities in the 
southern states. A majority of the interns 
have provided for their own living expenses 
in Washington. 

Each year since 1938 fifty internships have 
been offered in competition. By some strange 
quirk of chance there have been forty-one 
members in each of the last four groups. 
Forty candidates were appointed in 1937; in 
the first competition there were thirty offers. 
Alternates have not been appointed, and it 
has been expected that a few appointees 
would not become interns. Selections have 
been made at large, without regard to re- 
gional quotas. While the Committee on Ap- 
pointments has made no effort toward geo- 
graphical distribution and has taken the best 
candidates that could be found regardless 
of school or residence, each year there have 
been representatives from all sections of the 
country. 


PRELIMINARY ORIENTATION 

HE training program that is used at the 

present time by the National Institute 
has been developed from the experiences 
with each succeeding group. Since 1936 the 
period of training has been nine months, 
from the middle of September through the 
first week in June. Experience with two 
three-months experimental groups in 1935 
led to the decision to have the longer period 
of training. Because of the war, however, the 
most recently selected group of interns starts 
its year of training on July 1, rather than in 
September. Furthermore, the training 
period has been shortened by seven weeks, 
which means that these students will remain 
in training until the end of January, 1943. 


In this way they will be available for posi- 
tions several months earlier than under the 
peace-time arrangement. 

The first weeks of the internship are usu- 
ally spent in an orientation period which is 
designed to help each intern become familiar 
with the structure and functions of the fed- 
eral government. For the first two weeks 
there is an intensive program for the whole 
group. Two or three conferences are held 
each day with government officials who tell 
about their work. The conferences are pur- 
posely informal to utilize most of the time 
for questions from the interns. Included in 
the program are discussions of budgeting, 
personnel, management analysis, planning, 
informational activities, statistical report- 
ing, financial control, and economic re- 
search, as well as the specific functions 
carried on by such agencies as the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Labor, Agriculture, 
et al. Readings are assigned in preparation 
for these conferences. 

For some of the interns these meetings 
provide a review of federal administrative 
activities and an opportunity to hear officials 
talk about their immediate problems. For 
the interns whose knowledge of government 
is limited, the conferences are a rather brief 
but necessary introduction to the field of 
public administration. The orientation also 
helps the students to choose the kind of ac- 
tivities in which they wish to have intern- 
ships and to work out the program of train- 
ing that they want to follow during the year. 

After two weeks of conferences the interns 
are asked to continue orientation individu- 
ally until they know what kind of placement 
they wish. When they have made this de- 
cision they are asked to prepare a written 
statement of their objectives. To do so, the 
intern may have to spend considerable time 
in background reading and in talks with the 
educational directors, the graduate interns, 
and others who can give them advice and 
help. Students who have had a year of 
graduate work before the internship fre- 
quently have given more thought to voca- 
tional choices than those who have just 
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graduated, consequently it has generally 
been less difficult for the graduate students 
to develop a written statement of their pur- 
poses and plans. Another variable enters this 
picture, however. Students who have had 
little work in the social sciences, particularly 
government, economics, and public admin- 
istration, have a more difficult time visualiz- 
ing types of operations in which they can 
participate as interns. 


PLACEMENT AND SUPERVISION 


FTER the student has prepared a plan of 
internship, steps are taken for his actual 
placement. A meeting is arranged between 
the intern and a prospective supervisor. In 
this meeting the proposed internship is dis- 
cussed and if both agree, the placement is 
made. If not, further meetings are arranged 
by the National Institute until a placement 
is made. Because the success of an intern- 
ship depends to a considerable degree on the 
relationship that is established between the 
supervisor and the intern, the placement 
must be mutually satisfactory. The super- 
visor must have an interest in providing 
training assignments of value for the intern 
at his particular stage of development. ‘The 
assignment of a series of routine jobs, for 
example, does not give the intern a sufficient 
breadth of experience; on the other hand, 
the assignment of tasks beyond the ability of 
the intern causes difficulty. In the past years 
federal officials with very few exceptions 
have given excellent assignments and super- 
vision. Because they enjoy the arrangement, 
supervisors have been willing, and often 
anxious, to have interns assigned to them. 
There is, consequently, a pool of available 
supervisors to whom interns can be as- 
signed. During the past several years interns 
have been assigned to executive officers, ad- 
ministrative assistants, personnel, budget 
and research directors, and officials carrying 
on many other activities. Most of the place- 
ments have been made in the staff and 
auxiliary offices or, to put it differently, in 
the “staff phase” of administration. 
While the success of any placement de- 


pends upon the supervisor and on conditions 
and circumstances in the agency, the indi- 
vidual intern bears the major responsibility. 
He must establish a work relationship with 
his supervisor and the others in the office, 
and in some cases with the other depart- 
ments. The intern’s background, initiative, 
originality, cooperativeness, and other 
factors determine the rapidity with which he 
can make an adjustment to the agency. Inas- 
much as most of the interns have not had 
much practical experience, they have to 
develop work habits for a new environment, 
and to build a new frame of reference for 
their day to day relationships. 

Some interns choose their placement be- 
cause of a primary interest in a particular 
subject such as housing, agriculture, social 
security, and the like. Still others choose to 
work in such fields as personnel manage- 
ment, budgeting, planning, administrative 
analysis, or research in some phase of 
economics. Interns have been placed in the 
Executive Office of the President, in seven 
of the ten major departments, the Federal 
Security Agency, the Federal Works Agency, 
independent regulatory commissions, and in 
other units. A few of the interns have spent 
part of the year on Capitol Hill with Sena- 
tors, Representatives and Congressional 
committees, in order to see the legislative 
side of government. A few others have spent 
their internship in whole or in part in or- 
ganizations outside the federal government, 
such as the International Labor Office, the 
American Trucking Association, and the 
Group Health Association. 

During the past year interns have sought 
placements in which they could contribute 
directly to the war effort, as in the War Pro- 
duction Board, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, the Board of Economic Warfare, and 
the other agencies closely related to the war. 


Work AssIGNMENTS 
a ipo types of daily activity vary greatly. 
Some interns do report writing; some act 
as office assistant, helping with correspond- 
ence, receiving callers, obtaining informa- 
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tion, acting as a “leg man”; still others do re- 
search on a project basis, such as prepara- 
tion of a personnel manual for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, writing of 
training materials for the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, an analysis of the recrea- 
tional program for the armed forces in the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices. In general outright library research is 
avoided and a more active type of experience 
preferred. However, considering the nature 
of the activities of the central offices of the 
federal government, the interns do perform 
a good deal of paper work. 

Successful internships usually combine 
breadth of experience with a detailed knowl- 
edge of an agency. Breadth is sought by 
avoiding any lengthy assignment of routine 
work and by a rotation of assignments as far 
as possible. This combination may involve 
a shift between bureaus once or twice during 
the year, or a transfer among divisions in the 
bureau. For example, one of the interns 
spent the first half of his internship in the 
Labor Division of the War Production 
Board studying its administrative methods 
and doing research in labor relations; for the 
last part of his year he transferred to the War 
Labor Board where he became the assistant 
to one of the mediators. Thus, in the course 
of the year he was in two agencies dealing 
with the same general problem, but with 
different approaches. In another instance 
an intern served first in the information of- 
fice of the Federal Security Agency and then 
in the Office of Government Reports, thus 
getting experience in the information field 
at two levels, inter-departmental as well as 
intra-departmental. Similarly, in personnel, 
budgeting, and other fields, it is possible for 
the interns to achieve a diversified approach 
by getting experience in two agencies. About 
one third of the interns change agencies dur- 
ing the year. The other two thirds stay with- 
in one agency and by rotation get breadth of 
experience and detailed knowledge of the 
field. Thus by study, observation, and prac- 
tice the intern learns the varied operations 
of one or more units of the government. 


LTHOUGH the day-to-day work of the 
intern takes most of his time, it is only 
one phase of the Institute’s training pro- 
gram. Once each week the interns meet asa 
group, usually with some administrative of- 
ficial or some other person active in public 
life as.a guest speaker. These meetings, held 
on Monday evenings, are in many respects a 
continuation of the conferences held during 
the orientation period. They differ, how- 
ever, chiefly in respect to subject matter. 
While the emphasis in the orientation meet- 
ings is on administrative methods and func- 
tions of the federal government, in subse- 
quent weekly meetings the emphasis is on 
broad problems of public policy, as viewed 
by members of Congress, journalists, diplo- 
mats, lobbyists, businessmen, and public 
administrators. The procedure is informal. 
The speaker usually introduces the subject 
in a brief talk and then leaves most of the 
time for questions and discussion. In this 
way the interns secure a more complete 
picture of government and its environment, 
and are able to maintain a breadth of per- 
spective which their day-to-day experiences 
may not provide. Occasionally there are 
meetings without a guest speaker, devoted 
to discussing the activities of the group or 
to enable the interns themselves to carry on 
a round table discussion of some current 
topic of public interest. 

In addition to the weekly conferences, 
many of the interns take academic work at 
the universities in Washington. In counsel- 
ing with the interns at the beginning of the 
year, the educational directors have pointed 
out the value of at least the background 
courses in public administration, statistics, 
public law, public finance, as well as funda- 
mental training in the social sciences. In 
these fields after-hours courses are available 
on a tuition free basis to the interns. ‘There 
are also specialized courses in personnel, ac- 
counting, social insurance and other fields 
for those who already have the background 
courses. 

The policy of the National Institute on 
after-hours courses has shifted somewhat 
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from the original plan. In the first years of 
the program the interns were allowed and 
sometimes encouraged to take two or three 
courses. It was found, however, that because 
of the pressure of their daytime activities, 
the weekly evening meetings, and the cul- 
tural, social and professional activities in 
Washington, the interns did not benefit from 
a heavy academic load. As a consequence, 
they are now permitted a maximum of two 
courses and are strongly urged to take not 
more than one each semester. 


CouNSELING ACTIVITIES 


A FOURTH phase of the program is the 
supervision given the interns by the 
staff of the National Institute. Conferences 
are scheduled each month but the staff is at 
all times available. In the conferences the 
effort is made to help the intern coordinate 
his experiences, both practical and educa- 
tional. Particularly in the early months of 
the internship are the conferences useful. 
A progress report on the work that the in- 
tern has done in his placement is usually the 
basis of discussion, for it provides a descrip- 
tion of his*activities and an opportunity to 
determine the success that he is having in his 
placement. 

In actual practice a wide variety of prob- 
lems are discussed, for each intern has a dif- 
ferent educational background, different 
ambitions, and different personal problems. 
Some have had one or two years of specialized 
post-graduate instruction; others from 
smaller liberal arts colleges have to build up 
a background. The counseling, conse- 
quently, is done on an individual basis, with 
~ * During the last three years an additional member 
has been added to the staff each year by the selection 
of a professor on leave from his university. The “visit- 
ing educational counselor” in 1939-40 was Dr. Howard 
White, Professor of Political Science and Head of the 
Department of Government and Politics, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio; 1940-41, Dr. John W. Manning, 
Professor of Political Science and Director of the 
Bureau of Government Research, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky; 1941-42, Dr. Stuart A. 
MacCorkle, Professor of Government and Director of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. The appointment for 1942-43 has al- 
ready been made: Dr. Charles E. Martin, Professor of 


Political Science and Executive Officer of the Depart- 
ment, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


the intern’s training purposes, as expressed 
in his statement of objectives, used as the 
basic guide. By referring to this written 
frame of reference the intern can judge 
whether a proposed course of action fits into 
his general plans, or whether he is actually 
changing his objectives. This practice of us- 
ing the statement of objectives as a continu- 
ing frame of reference has been useful, par- 
ticularly in conferring with students who 
have not given much thought to the choice 
of a career or to the specific qualities and 
training necessary for it. 

There is a fifth phase of the internship pro- 
gram that is probably as important as any of 
the others—the group life of carefully se- 
lected congenial individuals brought to- 
gether from all parts of the country. The 
contacts that the interns have with their col- 
leagues give them the opportunity to learn 
about not just one agency, but the many 
departments in which fellow-interns are 
placed. During this past year, for example, 
more than thirty agencies were represented 
among the intern group. The usual practice 
for the interns to live in groups, as well as 
the tendency of all of them to join in rec- 
reational and social activities, has facilitated 
discussion, with an exchange of experiences 
as well as a healthy conflict of ideas. 


A SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


LTHOUGH no obligation for subse- 
quent employment is assumed by the 
National Institute or by the federal govern- 
ment, interns have usually entered the pub- 
lic service. Eighty percent of the 229 gradu- 
ates are now in federal military or civil 
services. Forty-nine are in the armed forces, 
nearly all as commissioned officers, and many 
in branches in which their administrative 
training is being used. On the civilian side 
interns have qualified for federal positions 
by regular civil service examinations. Each 
year they have been much in demand, and 
particularly so now because the war has 
brought an acute shortage of persons with 
qualities and training for administrative 
posts. 
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The interns have advanced very rapidly 
and most of them have responsibilities un- 
usual for their age. For example, one of the 
graduates was recently chosen to head civil- 
ian personnel management for the American 
expeditionary forces in Australia. Others 
are already near the top as administrative 
officers in a number of federal civil agencies, 
e.g. as budget officer, Foreign Funds Con- 
trol. 

Of the twenty percent who are not in fed- 
eral service, i.e. the remaining forty-six, ten 
graduate interns are now with state and 
local government agencies; eleven are either 
taking further graduate work or are teach- 
ing; twelve are in journalism and private 
business; thirteen are women who are house- 
wives. In short, almost nine out of ten are 
in the public service, national, state or local. 


CONCLUSIONS 


HERE have been several government 
internship plans successfully used in state 
and local units in various parts of the coun- 
try. Although these are not discussed in this 
article it can be said that in general their 
experiences seem to confirm the conclusions 
reached by the National Institute on the 
basis of its experience over the past six years. 
There can be no doubt that the most ef- 
fective positive recruitment is impossible 
without the close collaboration of the col- 
leges. It must be more than a passive, post-it- 
on-the-bulletin-board cooperation. It must 
be an active assumption by the faculty and 
administrative heads of the universities of 
the responsibility for locating, interesting, 
and helping to select the candidates. Only by 
constant contact can college faculties be 
brought to such collaboration, and only by 
such contact can the old tradition be over- 
come that government is no place for the tal- 
ented college graduate. To avoid mistaken 
inferences perhaps it should be added here 
that colleges and universities are not the only 
sources of talent. Civil service jurisdictions 
have on occasion hesitated to go into the type 
of positive recruitment suggested by the 
internship plan for fear of undesirable re- 


percussions. It would certainly be an unwise 
move for any personnel director to estab- 
lish an internship program without making 
provision for in-service personnel to partici- 
pate fully. This brings up a whole new series 
of problems not discussed in this article, but 
surely, through supervisors’ recommenda- 
tions, by using intelligence, current events 
and other tests, qualified in-service personnel 
can be located who entered the government 
service below the professional levels. If such 
personnel devices as employee counseling, 
promotion, and transfer are well established, 
and if effective supervision is being given 
employees, the recognition of administra- 
tive talent will be practically automatic! 
After all, the selection of junior employees 
to take training in managerial jobs is not 
equivalent to appointing the future depart- 
ment heads. It is much more nearly akin to 
stocking the streams with fingerlings in the 
hope that some day, in competition with all 
the other fish, they will turn out to be 
whoppers in the big pond. 


ee second conclusion naturally accom- 
panies the first: training is ltkely to be 
futile without the most careful pre-selection 
of those to be trained. The -ssumption is 
made, and experience bears it out, that 
leadership and administrative aptitudes can 
be identified, even if not by objective test. 
Further, the over-all, complete-record scru- 
tiny is much to be preferred to the “spot 
check,” a two or three hour examination 
that is usually the basic part, of civil service 
procedure. A general intelligence and in- 
formation test may be useful as an initial 
screening device, but appointment should 
depend on a rating of every bit of evidence 
that can be secured about the candidate. 
As a corollary it might be added that it 
is very doubtful whether examinations based 
on scholastic subjects are desirable parts of 
the sifting process. They generally stress 
knowledge, at the expense perhaps of intelli- 
gence. The experience of the Washington 
internships certainly demonstrates that the 
requirement of specific subject-matter would 
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serve to exclude some of the best candidates. 

The reference inquiry is an essential. step 
in checking the applicant’s record. This in- 
quiry of persons who know him well often 
brings out facts not at all apparent on the 
face of the record, especially on those per- 
sonality and character traits which are 
important qualifications for prospective 
administrative personnel. Many civil service 
jurisdictions do not use “vouchers” for 
junior personnel. But this practice, certainly 
for the selection of high type personnel, 
seems well advised. 

The comprehensive personal interview, 
again, is generally not used by civil service 
agencies for junior personnel. Yet of all the 
features of the National Institute’s selec- 
tion process, the staff regards the personal 
interview as the indispensable. As a further 
confirmation of the applicant’s record and 
references it is extremely helpful. But be- 
yond this, it is invaluable as the test of the 
candidate’s personal qualifications and as the 
device whereby all candidates are held up 
against the same standard. The skill of the 
interviewers is a key factor, of course. They 
should not only be skilled in the art of inter- 
viewing but they should, if possible, have 
had experience in counseling with adminis- 
trative trainees while in training, so that they 
can know from first hand contact what traits 
are essential to success. The group-technique 
seems to be preferable in the interview, at 
least for selecting administrative trainees, to 
the oral examination. 

So far as training for prospective adminis- 
trative personnel is concerned, it must be 
both extensive and intensive; extensive to 
give the perspective so important to the fu- 
ture coordinator; intensive, to make sure he 
has a real grasp of the problems with which 
he deals. Certainly rotation of training as- 
signments, early assumption of responsibil- 
ity, repeated experience in face-to-face con- 
tacts and in writing, opportunity to take 
correlated academic training, and a chance 
to meet personally a large number of practic- 
ing administrators—these are essential in- 
gredients of a successful internship program. 


eel counseling is also needed both 

within and without the training agency. 
All too often the assumption is made that 
brilliant people do not need help; they can 
figure things out for themselves. This is true 
in the sense that students with superlative 
talents learn very rapidly. Nevertheless, even 
the brightest apprentice needs orientation. 
He needs guidance and advice in making 
plans and crucial decisions. The National 
Institute has found that the ratio of thirteen 
or fourteen interns to one counselor is by 
no means too low; if anything, it is too high 
for the full-time counselor. This, of course, 
is outside of and beyond the guidance given 
the intern by his government supervisor. 

Finally, provision should be made that the 
natural intercourse among the trainees be 
not restricted. Authorities are unanimous 
that esprit de corps is vital to morale. Con- 
siderations of the public interest and of pro- 
fessional pride are engendered in the mutual 
association of the members of the group. 
Common quarters for the trainees are prob- 
ably not essential, but if common living ar- 
rangements cannot be made, then certainly 
a club room or center of some sort should be 
provided so as to facilitate contact of the 
members of the group with each other. (Per- 
haps this consideration applies to all govern- 
ment employees?) 

As a last word perhaps this should spelled 
out: at present most of our administrators 
are accidents. They may have come from the 
operations side, from a scientific profession, 
or from almost any source. Because of some 
personal strength, or because they happen 
to be at the right place at the right time, they 
get into the administrative channel. Then 
when a war comes along, the shortages be- 
come acute! One of our most serious defi- 
ciencies is that of trained and experienced 
administrative leadership. Certainly one of 
the canons of our present, and postwar, 
planning should be the resolve to devote 
more attention to a systematic selection and 
training of managerial talent, to make up 
for omissions of the past and to provide for 
the future. 
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MPLOYEE counseling is rapidly tak- 
iy ing its place along with recruitment, 
selection, training, and kindred ac- 
tivities, as an integral part of a well-rounded 
personnel program. This trend has been 
accentuated recently by the influx of new 
employees in war industries and agencies, 
and by the acute problems of adjustment 
confronting these new workers growing out 
of war conditions. It has long been recog- 
nized, however, that anything which pro- 
duces maladjustment of workers, whether 
at home or on the job, is bound to affect their 
morale and working efficiency. Personnel 
workers, supervisors, and administrative 
officials have, therefore, always assumed 
some responsibility for helping their em- 
ployees solve the various and sundry personal 
problems which would otherwise interfere 
with their efficiency. Such counsel has tended 
to be rather incidental, with little effort to 
provide a systematic program of employee 
counseling available to all. Recent develop- 
ments have caused management to see the 
necessity for a more definitely planned 
counseling service and personnel adminis- 
trators are experimenting with various ap- 
proaches to this problem. 

It is obvious that there can be no standard 
pattern for an employee counseling service. 
The best approach for any particular agency 
will necessarily vary with its size, its back- 
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ground, and the personalities involved. Yet, 
regardless of the size of the agency or its 
personnel, there are certain fundamental 
principles that need to be recognized in 
organizing and administering an adequate 
employee counseling program. These prin- 
ciples are commonly accepted in counseling 
services that have long been functioning— 
such as university student personnel offices, 
community guidance clinics, and social wel- 
fare agencies—and they are directly appli- 
cable to employee counseling programs in 
industry, state and local governmental juris- 
dictions, and federal agencies. 


1. The individual functions as a total 
organism and his efficiency on the job will 
depend upon his total adjustment to life. 
It is axiomatic in personnel circles that it is 
the function of management to create the 
best possible working conditions on the job 
so that the worker may be most productive. 
Progressive administrators have gone be- 
yond this and recognized the importance of 
carefully .planned programs of recreation 
after working hours, the value of night 
schools and educational programs, the bene- 
fits of good housing, and the contributions 
of a smoothly operating credit union. All of 
these activities and many others of a similar 
nature fit into a well-rounded program of 
personnel administration and grow out of 
a realization that the happiness and adjust- 
ment of the worker in his home and com- 
munity are bound to affect his performance 
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on the job. An employee who is having 
serious marital difficulties or who is harassed 
by a burden of excessive debts or who habit- 
ually drinks himself into a stupor night after 
night will be unable to maintain the pace on 
the job. Frequently the “exit interview” 
reveals that the real reason for the failure of 
the worker lies in circumstances connected 
with the outside activities of the individual. 
Management cannot assume responsibility 
for directing the lives of all of its workers, 
even if it knew how, but it must fully appre- 
ciate that job success or failure is a compli- 
cated pattern and that maximum efficiency 
on the job depends upon a reasonably good 
total adjustment of the worker. The accept- 
ance of this point of view immediately sug- 
gests that, within limits, management must 
assume responsibility and do something 
about it. The most natural approach is 
through a program of employee counseling. 


2. The need for counseling arises when 
the individual is confronted with problems 
of adjustment which he cannot solve satis- 
factorily without help. No counseling pro- 
gram desires to intrude upon the private 
lives of individuals. It should be a service 
available to those who seek it because they 
want help in solving their problems. This 
does not preclude the possibility of referrals 
by the supervisor, however, although the 
bulk of contacts should be initiated by the 
employees themselves. This they will do 
teadily if they are convinced of the value of 
the service. The scope of the counseling pro- 
gram will depend upon the nature of the 
problems presented by the clients. In her 
summary of counseling work with individual 
employees of the Social Security Board of 
the Federal Security Agency, Barron ! found 
a number of identifiable types of problems 
presented over a three year period. A sum- 
mary of these types, ranked in order of fre- 
quency, appears in the accompanying table. 


*Margaret E. Barron, “Employee Counseling in a 
Federal Agency.” Personnel Administration, March, 
1942, pp. 1-10. For an abstract of this article, see p. 258, 
this issue. 


It is apparent that such problems as those 
listed in the table are important and are 
TABLE SHOWING TYPES OF COUNSELING PROBLEMS OcCcuR- 


RING IN A PROGRAM, RANKED IN THE ORDER OF THEIR 
FREQUENCY OVER A THREE-YEAR PERIOD 








Problem Frequency 

1. Housing 1,333 
2. Financial and budgeting 1,046 
3. Vocational and educational guidance 877 
4. Information 841 
5. Miscellaneous 489 
6. Health 439 
7. Group health and group hospitalization 401 
8. Adjustment to community; 

general orientation 389 
g. Adjustment to job 279 
10. Family 238 
11. Emotional or personality disturbance 139 
12. Adjustment to human relations on job 93 
1g. Marital 82 
14. Legal 63 
15. Mental illness 52 
16. Maternity leave 51 
17. Insurance 16 





bound to affect the morale and efficiency of 
the worker. No one with personnel experi- 
ence will deny that employees are con- 
fronted with pressing problems of adjust- 
ment which, if left unsolved, increase in 
severity and create maladjustment and in- 
efficiency. A recent study by Herrick? of 
federal employees under consideration for 
retirement shows clearly that lesser personal- 
ity problems, if allowed to develop without 
therapy, rapidly develop into more serious 
neuroses and psychoses which lead to ter- 
mination of service. The emphasis in coun- 
seling should be on locating maladjustments 
early and preventing more serious com- 
plications. Growing out of the counseling 
service should be recommendations to 
management which will tend to prevent 
maladjustments from occurring. As a means 
of keeping a finger on the pulse of employee 


thinking and morale, a live, functioning .“ 


counseling service is invaluable. 


3. The function of counseling is to help 
individuals to help themselves. When the 


*Lucille Mary Herrick, “A Guidance Program in a 
Veterans Administration Facility’ (unpublished Doc- 
torate Dissertation, The George Washington Univers- 
ity, Washington, D.C., 1942). 
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employee comes to the counselor with a 
problem, or when he is referred to the coun- 
seling service by his supervisor, the first 
step is to find out the nature of the difficulty. 
Frequently the behavior symptoms which 
occasion the referral are far removed from 
the basic causes of the maladjustment. An 
employee who resents criticism and fails to 
cooperate with the supervisor is displaying 
symptoms of a deep-seated personality mal- 
adjustment which can be diagnosed only 
after careful study. 

Counseling should help the client analyze 
his problem and work out a constructive 
program of action which he accepts as his 
own. Counseling does not consist of telling 
people what to do. Even if the counselor is 
reasonably certain as to what constitutes a 
desirable course of action, he should follow 
the slower but wiser policy of educating the 
client to understand his own problem and, 
in consultation with the adviser, to develop 
a plan for solving it. One test of a counselor’s 
success is whether or not his clients become 
increasingly self-sufficient and capable of 
standing on their own feet. The profession- 
ally trained counselor is as much interested 
in helping clients acquire the technique of 
self-guidance and problem solving as he is 
is in meeting the immediate problem at 
hand. A person who is dictatorial and prone 
to tell individuals arbitrarily just what they 
ought to do will not make an effective coun- 
selor. The only effective guidance for the 
normal person is self-guidance. It is the 
function of the adviser or counselor to help 
the client analyze his problem, to present in- 
formation helpful in its solution, and to 
stimulate and direct his thinking so that he 
develops a program of action pointing to- 
ward a solution. 


4. Effective counseling is dependent upon 
adequate data. It takes more than an interest 
“in people and a desire to help them make 
more out of their lives to be a good coun- 
selor. Someone asked an old trainer of dogs 
“What must you know to train a dog?” 
Quizzically- the old gentleman replied, 





‘Well, you must know more than the dog.” 
Employee counseling will get off to a bad 
start if it is undertaken by a person who de- 
pends upon inspirational advice rather than 
upon a careful analysis of the problem and 
all the facts pertaining to it. The general 
counselor should possess a broad fund of in- 
formation not only about people, but about 
working conditions in the agency and the re- 
sources of the community. His usefulness to 
the client will depend upon his ability to 
supply cogent bits of information vital to an 
understanding of the problem and its solu- 
tion. The more he knows about the agency, 
the conditions which prevail, the personali- 
ties involved, and the community itself, the 
better qualified he is to serve as a guide to 
those who are trying to “find their way 
around.” Previous working experience in 
the agency is a decided asset to the counselor 
but is no substitute for the research type of 
mind which is quick to sense what addi- 
tional information is needed and to discern 
from what sources these data may be ob- 
tained. 

The information needed will vary from 
case to case but may be divided into two 
major categories: (1) data concerning the 
client, and (2) information pertinent to the 
particular area in which .the adjustment 
problem falls. In the preliminary interview 
the counselor will ascertain the nature of the 
difficulty, and, if the problem is at all com- 
plex, will wish to obtain further informa- 
tion about the worker before proceeding 
further. Presumably the counselor will have 
access to the personnel records of the agency, 
but he may need considerable further data 
before attempting a diagnosis. The inter- 
view will be his basic technique but he may 
wish to supplement this with psychological 
tests, efficiency ratings, conferences with 
supervisors and fellow workers, medical re- 
ports, or even a social case history investiga- 
tion. The thoroughness with which the in- 
dividual is studied will naturally depend 
upon the seriousness of the case and the 
facilities available. Everything learned about 
the client will be fitted into a clinical pic- 
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ture, frequently called a “personal inven- 
tory,” which provides the basis for a diagno- 
sis and program of action. The counselor 
must maintain an objective attitude and re- 
fuse to be biased by prejudiced reports and 
unfounded rumors. 

In addition to understanding the indi- 
vidual himself, the counselor needs to be 
well informed concerning the resources 
within the agency and within the commu- 
nity which may be drawn upon in formu- 
lating a program of action for the client. He 
needs to know such things as: educational 
and training facilities, recreational opportu- 
nities, clinics of various types in the com- 
munity, housing facilities, credit unions, and 
employment opportunities. And what he 
doesn’t know, he must be able to find out, 
when the need for that particular bit of in- 
formation arises. The counselor’s office is 
truly an information center for all em- 
ployees, and they should feel free to drop in 
without undue formality. 


5. The counselor should hold the con- 
fidences of the client in professional confi- 
dence. Unless the client has the assurance 
that he may talk frankly to the counselor in 
professional confidence, as he would to his 
physician, his attorney, or his spiritual ad- 
viser, he will be reluctant to divulge many 
facts without which there can be no real 
understanding of the case. If he fears that 
what he says will be carried directly back to 
his supervisor or discussed with his fellow 
workers, he will avoid saying many things of 
an intimate personal nature germane to the 
problem. The client must feel that the coun- 
selor is representing his interests and should 
thus be told anything that the counselor 
needs to know to have a true understanding 
of the situation. Maintaining professional 
confidence does not preclude the possibility 
of discussing certain elements of the situa- 
tion with management or fellow-employees, 
provided there is a judicious selection of 
what is to be divulged and what is to be 
kept in confidence. Let a counselor get the 
reputation of talking too much and break- 
ing confidences, and his usefulness is gone. 


6. Effective counseling requires a proper 
setting. Incidental counseling of a conversa- 
tional type may be done casually in the hall, 
at the worker’s desk, in the shop, and in other 
informal settings, but when the problem is 
acute and of a personal nature, it is essential 
that there be privacy and freedom from dis- 
traction. The counselor should have a pri- 
vate office with an adjoining reception room. 
In this office he should have his reference 
materials and other professional parapher- 
nalia. The setting should be simple, yet con- 
ducive to professional respect and confi- 
dence. 


7. Counseling cannot be completely cen- 
tralized. In any organization, counseling is 
not confined to those who bear the title 
“counselor.” All who come in contact with 
workers counsel to a degree. In the smaller 
units, the total job of counseling must neces- 
sarily be carried by the supervisors, and even 
in the larger agencies with an organized 
counseling service, the supervisors must still 
bear the brunt of the counseling load. Many 
of the run-of-the-mill counseling problems 
can well be taken care of by the supervisor 
on a common sense basis. Yet there are many 
problems so involved that they call for pro- 
fessionally trained counselors with broad ex- 
perience. A wise counselor will use the 
counseling services of supervisors in so far as 
possible, thus helping such supervisors to 
grow in professional understanding and doa 
still better job. He will confine his counsel- 
ing efforts to the more difficult cases and 
plug any gaps which exist in the general ad- 
visory service to employees. 


8. The employee counselor needs profes- 
sional training. The employee counselor 
who is charged with the highest type of 
counseling responsibility should have a 
broad background of experience supple- 
mented by professional training. Employee 
counseling is such a recent development that 
no definite trends in regard to desirable col- 
lege training are yet apparent. As a prepara- 
tion for student counseling in schools and 
colleges, or vocational counseling in clinics 
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and employment offices, courses in such fields 
as the following are usually recommended: 
Social Psychology; Abnormal Psychology or 
Mental Hygiene; Psychological Tests; Per- 
sonnel Psychology; Techniques of Guid- 
ance; Techniques of Counseling; Sociology; 
Statistics; Public Administration; and La- 
bor Problems. The more the counselor 
knows about personnel procedures generally, 
the better qualified he should be to assist in 
ironing out the maladjustment of workers. 
No amount of professional training, how- 
ever, will ever make a good counselor of one 
who is lacking in certain basic personal qual- 
ities. In his doctorate dissertation, An Oc- 
cupational Study of Personnel Workers in 
Selected Agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Clark * canvassed a group of seventy- 
five individuals employed as directors and 
staff workers, college or university professors 
or consultants, writers or special workers in 
the field of public and personnel administra- 
tion, asking them to rate the personal traits 
considered most important in public per- 
sonnel workers. “An understanding of peo- 
ple,” “fairness,” “‘sincerity,” and “good judg- 
ment and common sense” were rated most 
essential of nineteen traits submitted to these 
experts. 


9. The employee counselor must know 
when to refer the client to a specialist. Even 
though an employee counselor is profes- 
sionally trained, he will frequently meet 
problems which call for referral to a general 
physician, a psychiatrist, an attorney, or a 
spiritual adviser. He should know the expert 
services available in his community and as- 
sist in arranging contacts with these special- 
ists where the occasion demands. Through 


3Harold Glen Clark, “An Occupational Study of 
Personnel Workers in Selected Agencies of the Federal 
Government” (unpublished Doctorate Dissertation, The 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C., 1942). 





the employee counselor, all the resources of 
the community should be made available to 
the employee who needs special assistance. 


10. The counselor can be more effective 
through preventive rather than remedial 
measures. It is a truism in clinical practice 
that the earlier any maladjustment is de- 
tected, the more readily it can be cured. If 
a difficulty is permitted to develop un- 
checked, it will become far more compli- 
cated and resistant to therapy at a later stage. 
Supervisors and counselors must be on the 
alert for symptoms which indicate incipient 
maladjustments, and they must take prompt 
steps to help the individual develop a con- 
structive program of action before it is too 
late. In employee counseling ‘‘an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 

Through his conferences with employees, 
the employee counselor is in a position to 
locate any difficulties within the agency 
which are tending to produce inefficiency 
and maladjustments. He is thus qualified to 
make suggestions to management which will 
tend to remedy the situations which are pro- 
ducing maladjustments. Finally, a wise coun- 
selor will try to reduce his counseling re- 
sponsibilities by helping to remedy the 
underlying conditions from which problem 
cases may later arise. 


— ten guiding principles that have 
been set forth in the preceding pages re- 
flect the experience of counselors in educa- 
tional institutions and social agencies, and 
they are likewise in keeping with the basic 
philosophy of public personnel administra- 
tion. As such, they may well be used both as 
criteria in evaluating proposals for a pro- 
gram of employee counseling, and in apprais- 
ing the effectiveness of programs already in 
operation. 
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Time-Saving Methods in Selecting 


Typists and Stenographers 


FRANCES J. MOHRHARDT anp R. P. EVERETT 





war-time rise in employment has 

been a general scarcity of office work- 
ers—particularly typists and stenographers. 
Personnel agencies everywhere are strug- 
gling with the problem of meeting increas- 
ing demands from operating departments 
in the face of a steadily diminishing supply 
of qualified applicants. Public jurisdictions, 
in particular, are at a disadvantage in coping 
with this shortage. In addition to inter- 
jurisdictional competition within the public 
service itself, traditional civil service pro- 
cedures—always time-consuming and often 
costly—place the public personnel agency 
under a handicap in meeting competition of 
private employers who are able to do “on- 
the-spot” hiring. Altogether, the situation 
appears to call for new and speedier methods 
which, while not sacrificing the basic prin- 
ciples of the merit system, provide means for 
shortening the interval between recruit- 
ment and appointment. 

The Sacramento City Civil Service Board 
and the California State Personnel Board 
have devised a number of procedures to meet 
some of these problems. One innovation in 
the administration of typing tests is the sim- 
ple process of having competitors correct 
their own papers and compute their own 
typing speed. Straight copy material is used 
in these tests. Simple directions for the scor- 


O*: of the by-products of the sharp 
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ing of papers, based on International Con- 
test Typing rules, are distributed to each 
competitor. Sufficient proctors are available 
to recheck borderline papers. It has been 
found that, to obtain maximum efficiency 
in this production-line technique, the test 
should be limited to fifty competitors each 
hour. To this end, the State Personnel Board 
holds typing tests every Saturday. Ifacom- 
petitor does not meet the required typing 
speed he may repeat the test the following 
week, but competitors are allowed to repeat 
the typing test only five times within any 
ninety-day period. The written and/or sten- 
ographic tests for those who qualify in typ- 
ing are held later on the same day, eliminat- 
ing the necessity for candidates to return on 
another day. 

To help overcome applicants’ nervous- 
ness, one of the greatest difficulties encoun- 
tered in the administration of typing tests, 
the State Personnel Board uses a two-minute 
unscored practice test. To accomplish the 
same end, the Sacramento City Civil Serv- 
ice Board gives two five-minute tests. Com- 
petitors correct both tests and select the bet- 
ter of the two, which is then used for their 
examination rating. In the examination 
given in March, 1942, fifty-two per cent of 
the competitors used the first test for their 
score, and 48 per cent used the second five- 
minute test. The weekly test used by the 
State Personnel Board also gives the skilled 
but extremely nervous competitor another 
opportunity to demonstrate his actual abil- 
ity by repeating the typing test if he should 
not qualify in his first attempt. 
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ADVANTAGES OF NEw METHOD 


HERE are a number of advantages to 

the new method. For one, scoring time 
is reduced by about 75 per cent. Only the 
papers of successful competitors are re- 
checked for accuracy. The elimination of ap- 
peals against the typing test is another ad- 
vantage. Complaints about faulty machines 
are reduced to a minimum because competi- 
tors actually see that errors are caused by 
their own carelessness or lack of skill.1 How- 
ever, the examination proctor can inspect 
the machine and administer a second test im- 
mediately if there has been a typewriter 
breakdown. An improvement in public re- 
lations is a third gain. Discouraging notices 
of failure are eliminated because each com- 
petitor grades his own paper. Also, com- 
petitors who have been disqualified in typ- 
ing appreciate not having to spend time and 
energy on a long written or stenographic 
portion of an examination. Many competi- 
tors are working and it is a definite hardship 
for them to arrange for time off for examina- 
tions. The greatest benefit of all is that no 
one is admitted to a written or stenographic 
test who has not been successful in the typ- 
ing test. As the greater portion of unsuccess- 
ful competitors in typist or stenographic- 
clerk examinations are those who do not 
qualify in the typing, the elimination of 
these people effects a very real saving in ex- 
amination material, in test scoring time, in 
filing space, and in all the indirect savings 
resulting from the handling of fewer papers 
and fewer people. 

Under present war conditions it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult for competitors to 
rent and for agencies to provide typewriters. 
The Sacramento Junior College has offered 
their facilities for examination purposes. 
Competitors make reservations for type- 
writers with the State Personnel Board any 
time during the week for the following 


1 The self-scoring of papers can be used as an accuracy 
or proof-reading test by adding penalties for errors in 
correction. The Sacramento City Civil Service Board does 
this by charging two errors for each mistake in the copy 
not detected by the competitor. 





Saturday. By scheduling typing tests every 
hour on Saturday, or between five and seven 
o'clock in the evening when the school ma- 
chines are not in use, a large number of com- 
petitors can be tested in a comparatively 
short time. In some cities where school ma- 
chines are not available, the State Personnel 
Board is endeavoring to make arrangements 
with other state departments for the use of 
their machines for the administration of typ- 
ing tests after working hours. 

A distinct advantage of the separate typing 
tests is that “Certificates of Proficiency” can 
be most effectively used. During the past 
year the California State Personnel Board 
has been issuing such certificates, indicating 
proficiency in typing, to competitors who 
type at least 45 words per minute. Each cer- 
tificate indicates the date of the test and the 
speed attained. This certificate may be pre- 
sented in lieu of a typing test for later ex- 
aminations in which typing skill is required. 
This eliminates repetitive testing of the same 
group of applicants. 


NOTHER procedure which the Cali- 
fornia State Personnel Board has initi- 
ated is the use of transfer examinations to 
handle classification problems involving the 
same level of positions. For example, if an 
employee has been working as an Inter- 
mediate Clerk, and, with a rearrangement 
of duties in the office, is called upon to as- 
sume typing duties, he would then be classed 
as an Intermediate Typist-Clerk. Under the 
existing classification plan, the qualifications 
for Intermediate Clerk and Intermediate 
Typist-Clerk are almost identical except for 
the typing skill required. The affected em- 
ployee may present a certificate of profi- 
ciency in typing, which would then be ac- 
cepted in lieu of an examination. 

There are two distinct and separate ad- 
vantages in the use of such transfer exami- 
nations. The first is the elimination of 
retesting for identical knowledges and abili- 
ties in examinations to re-classify employees. 
The second is the broader scope and facility 
possible in recruiting through in-service 
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training. For example, war conditions in 
California have almost depleted the labor 
market of experienced Teletype Operators 
and Bookkeeping Machine Operators. The 
state is solving this problem by employing 
Intermediate Typist-Clerks and training 
them on the job in the use of teletype and 
bookkeeping machines. When an employee 
becomes proficient in the use of a machine a 
practical demonstration test is given on the 
appropriate machine. If the employee quali- 
fies in the practical demonstration test he 
is then given the proper classification with 
a ten-dollar salary increase.” 

This in-service training in the use of ma- 
chines has proven more effective than out- 
side recruiting. Each department has its own 
method of accounting and its own rules and 
regulations about the use of the teletype. 
Thus the employee is not only trained in the 
use of the machines but is also trained in 
the particular functions and requirements 
of the department. The ten-dollar differen- 
tial in salary is also an incentive to the em- 
ployee. 


IMPROVEMENT IN STENOGRAPHIC TEST 


NOTHER technique to facilitate test ad- 
ministration is the completion type of 
stenographic examination. This is designed 
to increase objectivity in scoring, to reduce 
scoring time, and to test as accurately as pos- 
sible the competitor’s ability to take dicta- 
tion. Three two-minute sets of dictation are 
given at the required speed at the beginning 
of the examination. The stenographic notes 
are set aside and the written test admin- 
istered. The transcription test is admin- 
istered last to provide a lapse of time in order 
to test the competitor’s knowledge of ste- 
nography and not his memory. As indicated 
in the accompanying illustration, the tran- 
scription test is a completion type of exami- 
nation. Competitors write in the words or 
phrases omitted by referring to their short- 

hand notes. 
* Both Bookkeeping Machine Operators and Teletype 


Operators are paid $10 a month more than Intermediate 
Typist-Clerks. 


Pie «Vt, 


Civilicn Personnel Division. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF COMPLETION-TYPE DICTATION TEST 


(1) Dictation: “According to our records, we 
have a bulk order for your company but we have 
not yet received your itemized follow up.” 

(2) Transcription: “According to our 

, we have a for but 
we have not your S 








The examiner’s dictation copy is set up 
with breaks at each ten-second interval, in 
order that he can check his speed by a stop 
watch. This insures uniform speed through- 
out each minute of dictation and avoids slow 
dictation at the beginning and a rapid dicta- 
tion at the end. When the dictation is 
marked in this manner, a test can be ad- 
ministered by various examiners with uni- 
formity of standards. A practice set of dicta- 
tion is given first in order that the examiner 
may be sure each competitor can hear dis- 
tinctly and to help reduce nervousness. The 
competitor also becomes familiar with the 
examiner’s diction and with the actual speed 
of dictation. A two-minute interval is al- 
lowed between each set of dictation to allow 
competitors to review and correct their notes 
and to give them a rest. To insure absolute 
uniformity in speed and difficulty, dictation 
is limited to 1.4 syllabic intensity.* In com- 
puting words per minute, words and not 
strokes are counted: “‘an,” as well as “‘citizen- 
ship,” is counted as one word. It is well to 
keep in mind that the use of long and dif- 
ficult words can speed up 80 word a minute 
dictation to the difficulty level of 125 word 
per minute dictation. 

The following schedule of penalties is 
used in correcting stenographic papers: 


Penalty Error 

10 points Words omitted, inserted, or substi- 
tuted. (Any deviation from the copy 
is considered an error.) 

5 points Omission or substitution of unim- 
portant words, such as “‘a’”’ for “the,” 
etc., if it does not change the mean- 
ing. 

5 points Words in which the root meaning is 


the same, such as “products” for 


8 To determine the syllabic intensity divide the number 
of syllables in each ten-second interval of dictation by 
the number of words in that interval. 
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“production,” when it does not ma- 
terially change the meaning of the 
sentence. 

Substitution of adjectives for adverbs 
with no substantial change in mean- 
ing, such as “‘bad” for “badly.” 

The use of wrong tense, of singular 
for plural, wrong comparatives (such 
as “better” for “best’’), incorrect 
spelling, or incorrect hyphenization. 


2 points 


2 points 


In grading papers, each minute of dicta- 
tion is graded separately by deducting total 
penalties from 100 per cent. The grade in 
each two-minute set is determined by aver- 
aging the grades received in the first and 
second minutes. The final average for the 
stenographic test is determined by averaging 
the three sets of dictation. The Sacramento 
City Civil Service Board qualifies a compet- 
itor who makes a final average of at least 70 
per cent. The California State Personnel 
Board, however, requires that a competitor 
attain an average of 70 per cent in each of 
the two minute sets of dictation. If a compet- 
itor falls below 70 per cent in any one of the 
two-minute dictation tests, he is automat- 


ically eliminated regardless of his final aver- 
age. 

The principal advantages of the comple- 
tion type of stenographic test may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


(1) The elimination of the use of type- 
writers for transcription. With only pencils 
and paper required for the administration 
of this test, arrangements for adequate facili- 
ties and, in many cases, for rooms with bet- 
ter acoustics can be made. 


(2) Greater objectivity and accuracy in 
scoring. Any examination is merely a sam- 
pling of each examinee’s knowledge. This 
completion method of transcription is also a 
sampling, since approximately 40 per cent 
of the words dictated are omitted. An anal- 
ysis of most dictation material discloses that 
only about 40 per cent of the words used are 
of real importance. When the “but’s,” 
“the’s,” and other simple words are omitted, 
40 per cent is a better sample than it first 
appears. 


(3) The elimination of the influence of 
typing errors on a stenographic test. 

(4) The reduction of test scoring time by 
about 60 per cent. 

(5) The greater facility in handling large 
numbers of competitors by the use of pencil 


and paper tests. The over-all administration 


time of the completion stenographic test for 
both dictation and transcription is approxi- 
mately 45 minutes. 


Neither of the agencies cooperating on 
these problems have yet issued certificates of 
proficiency for stenographic ability. Both 
agree that it is desirable, but before these 
certificates may reasonably be issued by civil 
service agencies, there must be closer stand- 
ardization in methods of scoring, in stand- 
ards required, in the type of material 
dictated, and“in the actual methods of dic- 
tating. At‘gfie present time there are varia- 
tions in thé’standards used in determining 
accuracy of transcription and in the actual 
speed of dictation. The available supply of 
stenographers and the skill of the examiner 
constructing the examination also causes a 
variation in standards. 

When the completion form of steno- 
graphic test and a self-scoring typing test are 
used, it is possible to test candidates indi- 
vidually. Thus, an agency might establish 
the same testing program that is used by 
some industrial concerns and thereby meet 
the spot hiring competition. An applicant 
could apply, be tested, his examination 
scored, if successful his name placed on the 
eligible list, and then certified to a position 
all in one operation taking only a few hours. 
This would require a continuous register of 
eligibles. Neither the Sacramento City Civil 
Service Board nor the State Personnel Board 
has adopted this policy. However, it is a sug: 
gestion that might be worth trying under the 
present emergency in today’s highly com- 
petitive labor market.* 

“See Ralph A. Mueller and George A. Warren, “The 


Use of Open Eligible Registers in Public Personnel Se- 
lection,” Public Personnel Review, April, 1942, pp. 125- 


32. 





TIME-SAVING METHODS 


SPEED-UP IN CERTIFICATION PROCEDURE 


T° REDUCE the elapse of time from cer- 
tification from an eligible list to appoint- 
ment to the job, the California State Person- 
nel Board has developed a system of group 
certification and employment interview of 
eligibles. All appointing officers of depart- 
ments who have outstanding certifications 
for a particular class meet in an informal 
round-table group. All certifiable eligibles 
are interviewed individually before this 
board by a representative of the State Per- 
sonnel Board. After three eligibles have 
been interviewed, an appointing officer, if 
interested, immediately makes an offer of 
employment. If this offer is not accepted by 
the eligible, it is counted as a waiver, and 
if the eligible waives three offers, his name 
is then removed from the eligible list. De- 
partments are allowed choice of eligibles in 
order of receipt of certification; that is, the 
department first submitting a certification 
has the first choice of eligibles. Departments 
which have requisitions for more than one 
person are given only one choice at a time. 
They then go to the bottom of the list for 
their second choice and so on in rotating 
fashion. 

The interview itself is actually an employ- 
ment interview and no ratings are made. 
Because the California Civil Service Act 
specifies that each department is allowed a 
choice of three eligibles, three are inter- 
viewed before any choice is made. Eligibles 
are interviewed in the order in which they 
stand on the eligible list. The interviews are 
very informal. The extent to which depart- 
ments are mutually cooperative determines 
in a large measure the success of this plan. 

Group interviews and certifications have 
resulted in these savings: 


(1) They reduce the expense of using 
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telephone, telegram, or letter to contact 
eligibles. 

(2) Eligible lists are kept active. Names 
of eligibles who do not appear for interview 
are immediately placed on the inactive list 
and removed from the roster of eligibles, 
since it is presumed that they are not inter- 
ested in employment. 

(3) Appointments are made and all em- 
ployment forms are completed at one time. 

(4) Duplicate certifications are elimi- 
nated. The same departments are not com- 
peting for the same people. Eligibles are not 
shopping back and forth between depart- 
ments, playing one department against an- 
other for special consideration. 

(5) More effective placement of eligibles 
is accomplished. If an eligible’s qualifica- 
tions indicate that he is particularly suited 
for a special type of work, the department 
having first choice will waive their turn to 
the department needing this type of experi- 
ence. For example, if an eligible’s experi- 
ence has been solely in tax accounting, the 
Department of Institutions would waive in 
favor of the Franchise Tax Division. 


Fae are a few of the procedures that 
have been devised within the limits of 
existing rules and regulations to meet con- 
stantly changing labor conditions. They have 
helped to solve the immediate problem but 
the need continues for seeking faster, better 
methods to improve existing examining 
techniques, and to simplify examination 
scoring and administration if the public 
service is to obtain its full share of qualified 
employees. These new production-line tech- 
niques in recruitment are helping, in the 
face of a depleted labor market, to obtain 
sufficient people to keep the wheels of gov- 
ernment rolling. 
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Service Pays Dividends 
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field that “safety pays.’ That safety 

often pays doubly in the public service 
is not generally recognized. This despite 
the fact that, assuming similarity in operat- 
ing conditions, public agencies tend to suf- 
fer more from accidents than do private in- 
dustries. 

The reasons are not obscure. Industry, 
motivated by desire for profit, recognizes 
that accidents entail losses and almost auto- 
matically sets up safeguards not only to pre- 
vent accidents but also to minimize asso- 
ciated post-accident expense. Too often, 
however, public agencies incline to regard 
their accidents as “acts of God,” and exert 
little or no control over post-accident de- 
velopments. In fact, it is not unusual to 
find in some public jurisdictions that all ex- 
cept the most direct costs of accident have 
been concealed by returning incapacitated 
employees to duty or carrying them on the 
payroll at full pay. Industry is comparatively 
free to dismiss the incapacitated employee 
from service or reassign him to an occupa- 
tion in which he can earn his pay check. In 
a public agency—particularly under civil 
service—job tenure is given much institu- 
tionalized protection and the forces press- 
ing for retention of an incapacitated em- 
ployee for years in his former payroll status 
are very strong except in the most extreme 
cases. The public agency that desires to 
avoid a heavy financial drain must minimize 


I IS generally accepted in the industrial 
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accidents and control the accident aftermath. 

Whereas the public service needs more 
protection against accident cost, it is prob- 
ably the more difficult area in which to pro- 
vide such protection, for accident preven- 
tion and minimization requires, in addition 
to motivation, discipline, centralized con- 
trols, and ample training facilities and pro- 
grams. Nevertheless, it is difficult to con- 
sider a program of public personnel adminis- 
tration adequate which fails to face this 
problem and deal with it. 

Recognizing this, the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict initiated a safety program which has 
now been in operation over five years. Per- 
fection is not claimed for the program, but 
it has been productive of experiences which 
may be sufficiently valuable to merit review. 
To better understand the operation it may 
be well to sketch briefly the background. 


_ Chicago Park District is not a de- 
partment of the city of Chicago. It isa 
separate municipality created by state statute 
having independent ordinance-making and 
tax-assessing powers. Its geographic out- 
lines are the same as the city of Chicago. 
Within these boundaries it is a municipal 
agency having responsibility for 136 parks, 
100 buildings, many bridges, 28 miles of 
lake shoreline, including beaches and har- 
bors, and 205 miles of boulevards and ar- 
terial thoroughfares in the heart of the city. 
These thoroughfares handle 65 per cent of 
Chicago’s automobile traffic. They must 
be constructed, cleaned, repaired, lighted, 
and policed. 
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The District, accordingly, has its own elec- 
tric distribution systems and substations and 
itsown police force. In addition, it operates 
such institutions as the Adler Planetarium, 
conservatories, and the Zoological Gardens. 
Altogether, the District has had, during the 
period covered by this operation, an em- 
ployee population ranging close to four 
thousand persons in approximately three 
hundred occupational classifications. The 


District covers an area of 200 square miles, 
which means that the staff is, in the main, de- 
centralized for purposes of operation. It 
is highly centralized as to controls. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SAFETY UNIT 
yn originally introduced the Safety 

Unit was a subdivision of the Depart- 
ment of Operations, but on January 1, 1938 
it was transferred and made a section of the 
Department of Personnel and Civil Service. 
Here it was made coordinate with the other 
sections of the department, namely: exami- 
nation, medicine, employment manage- 
ment, training, timekeeping, and employee 
welfare. This reorganization gave the 
Safety Section overall scope with respect to 
the personnel of the District impossible in 
its previous status as a subdivision of a line 
department. Moreover, the change made 
available to the Safety Section the research 
facilities and employee records of the per- 
sonnel department, and closely associated 
it with the testing, medical, investigative, 
and disciplinary functions of that depart- 
ment. 

The reorganization was predicated on the 
assumption that, in a decentralized area of 
operation where functions are highly di- 
versified and the ratio of supervisory per- 
sonnel is low, safety must be promoted as 
much, if not more, by safety training of the 
employee as by revision of the physical situa- 
tion in which he works. Both approaches 
must, of course, receive adequate attention. 

The Safety Section was given responsi- 
bility for all fire prevention and employee 
accident prevention, and partial responsi- 
bility for post-accident control. The tech- 


nical staff consisted of a Director of Safety 
and a staff of safety inspectors. Each in- 
spector was assigned a geographical area 
within the Park District with respect to 
which he had responsibility for all safety fac- 
tors. Inspectors were required to confer 
with the Director of Safety daily on condi- 
tions within their areas. They were in- 
structed to report as a matter of routine on 
safety attitudes of employees, specific haz- 
ards, and errors or omissions in the adminis- 
tration of safety procedures. 

The Director of Safety reported direct to 
the Superintendent of Employment, who is 
the personnel officer of the District. He 
was included as a member of the group of 
section heads of the Personnel Department 
who met daily with the Superintendent of 
Employment for the determination of per- 
sonnel policy, the establishment of priori- 
ties, and the coordination of personnel func- 
tions. 


T HE plan of attack as outlined within the 
Personnel Department was as follows: 
The Safety Section is to prevent accidents, 
and minimize the effect of accidents at their 
source; when, in spite of all they can do, 
accidents occur, the Medical Section, in ad- 
dition to its other duties, must attempt to 
minimize further the effect of those acci- 
dents; the investigation unit in the depart- 
ment must at all times detect and eliminate 
fraudulent claims. It is evident that with 
this approach the Medical Section and the 
investigators must share with the Safety Sec- 
tion credit for whatever results were ob- 
tained. Experience points to the conclusion 
that equally good results could not have 
been obtained without close coordination of 
these several sections. 

No safety program can operate satisfac- 
torily except on a statistical basis. The Park 
District was handicapped at the start by lack 
of immediate, adequate, and reliable records 
covering past accident experience. About 
the only available figure was the direct cost 
of accidents as reflected by payments under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. This 
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figure was large and rapidly rising. For 
working purposes, the statistical basis used 
by the National Safety Council was adopted. 
Under this formula, “accident frequency” 
is the number of lost-time accidents for each 
one million man hours of exposure, and “‘ac- 
cident severity” is the number of days lost 
as result of accident for each one thousand 
man hours of exposure. Safety procedures 
and forms were instituted, providing for the 
prompt and detailed reporting of all acci- 
dents. In order to clarify the problem, acci- 
dent frequency and severity calculations 
were applied to previous experience. Then 
began the drive to force these figures down. 


LAUNCHING THE PROGRAM 


pee first step in the program was the 
identification and removal of physical 
hazards. To cover the miscellany of this 
drive is impossible in this article but some 
idea of its scope and variety may be obtained 
from sampling. 

All physical properties were inspected and 

fire hazards noted. Recommendations were 
made to the always cooperative operating 
authorities which resulted in the installation 
of new oil and gasoline storage facilities 
(many of them underground), installation 
of flame arresters, baffle plates and other fire 
prevention devices, and the installation of 
safety cans for the carrying of inflammable 
liquids. Doors in many buildings were re- 
hinged to swing outward, fire escapes were 
installed, fire exits marked, and rigid de- 
mands made covering storage and disposal 
of stocks and loose material. Fire fighting 
demonstrations were given in which key per- 
sonnel participated, and arrangements were 
made for periodic survey of properties to 
detect laxness in housekeeping or defective 
fire fighting equipment. 

Safety guards were installed on all power 
machinery. This included devices covering 
emery wheels, ripsaws, belts, and pulleys. 
Ladder specifications were drawn up and 
ladder shoes were provided. A procedure 
was set up under which safety inspectors 
were authorized to attach condemnation 
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tags to defective machinery and ladders and 
these were not permitted in use until the 
condition was corrected. 

Attention was also centered on special oc. 
cupational hazards. Electricians were 
equipped with rubber gloves; tree trimmers 
were given safety belts; street sweepers and 
field employees of the Traffic Section wore 
white belts carrying iridescent buttons. 
Hardboiled hats, safety shoes, goggles, and 
respirators were issued where operating con- 
ditions suggested need for them. A proce- 
dure was instituted for issuing salt tablets to 
field employees in hot weather. Appropriate 
masks were provided for employees in areas 
where chlorine and ammonia fumes were 
present. In all cases where equipment was 
issued, personnel was instructed in the im- 
portance of using it and how to use it. 


T HE operation of vehicles present special 
problems. Carbon monoxide tests were 
made in motor vehicles, including police 
squad cars, and in garages and shops. Where 
excessive fumes were detected the cause was 
removed. Six-foot poles with red flags were 
installed on the street push carts, and haul- 
ing trucks were provided with caution flags. 
Squad cars were supplied with red flares to 
be placed at the scene of night accidents for 
the purpose of slowing and diverting traffic. 
A recommendation was made and adopted 
whereby all repainted motor vehicles were 
to be done in a distinctive color, lowering 
the hazard which had developed with the 
movement of many Park-operated vehicles 
onto high speed boulevards. 

A special drive was conducted to elimt- 
nate accidents involving Park District motor 
vehicles, where fault of the driver was a fac- 
tor. The District was operating approxt- 
mately 260 motor trucks and 65, squad cars. 
These units built up a combined mileage of 
approximately five and a half million miles 
per year. Laboratory and road tests for safe 
driving were set up. During the first year 
of operation, 639 employees of the Division 
of Police were examined, and 385 qualified 
as drivers. Four hundred and forty-five 
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non-police employees were examined, and 
343 were qualified as drivers. This testing 
program was in addition to the driving tests 
given to candidates in original entrance 
examinations for the civil service grades of 
Chauffeur and Traffic Patrol Service Man. 
Accident proneness of individuals, as re- 
flected in their records, was investigated, 
medical examinations were made, and the 
results reviewed. The Personnel Depart- 
ment issued driver cards to qualified drivers 
and procedures were set up under which 
only qualified drivers were permitted to 
operate District-owned vehicles. 

A first-aid campaign was carried on. It 
was, in the main, educational and will be 
later referred to in that connection. How- 
ever, certain supplementary physical ar- 
rangements received attention. Three types 
of first-aid kits were adopted as standard 
equipment. A cylindrical kit with locking 
device was installed in each building or field 
house, and placed under the supervision of 
key personnel. A standard kit was issued 
for field use, and a pocket-type kit was pro- 
vided for the use of scattered field forces. 
Specifications covering first-aid kits and sup- 
plies were issued. All police cars were 
equipped with first-aid supplies and a fleet 
of two-way radio squad cars was remodeled 
to permit the carrying of injured persons on 
stretchers. 

The foregoing gives some idea of the meas- 
ures that were taken to support the real drive 
which was educational and directed to the 
entire personnel. ‘This educational cam- 
paign was designed, first, to create a safety- 
minded staff, and secondly, to provide the 
necessary technical instructions on accident 
prevention and minimization. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SAFETY COMMITTEE 

N RECOGNITION of the fact that a 

safety campaign must not be dictated but 
to a considerable extent must spring from 
the employee group with their participation 
and sanction, a Central Safety Committee 
was organized. This committee had rotat- 
ing employee membership with representa- 


tion from each subdivision of the organiza- 
tion. It was the function of this committee 
to convey safety ideas from the staff at large 
to the safety technicians, and to return to the 
staff suggestions, instructions, and technical 
advice. Its greatest accomplishment was in 
making the employee feel himself a party 
to the safety program, primarily and per- 
sonally interested in the prevention of acci- 
dents. The rotating membership plan in 
the course of time exposed to safety discus- 
sions a number of employees many times 
greater than would have been exposed under 
a static membership plan. 

The Director of Safety, the safety inspec- 
tors, and the employee members of the Cen- 
tral Safety Committee were registered and 
attended the regular meetings of the Greater 
Chicago Safety Council. Two annual safety 
contests were instituted in the District; one 
was a contest between the major units of or- 
ganization, and the other a contest between 
the minor units. The weighted factors in 
these competitions were the number of lost- 
time accidents, the amount of time lost as a 
result of accidents, the number of injury 
cases necessitating medical treatment, the 
number of delayed treatment cases, the num- 
ber of safety ideas submitted and accepted, 
and the condition of work areas, shops, and 
buildings based on an inspection rating. 
Special contests were held in the form of 
examinations covering questions relating to 
fire prevention, accident prevention, and 
first aid. Plaques were awarded to the win- 
ners in the major contests. 

A weekly safety bulletin was published 
for distribution to all foremen. This bulle- 
tin covered subjects of safety practice and 
procedure. Special lectures on occupational 
hazards were developed by the Safety Sec- 
tion and incorporated in the regular in- 
service training programs of the several divi- 
sions. The lectures were given by the Di- 
rector of Safety or one of the safety inspec- 
tors. The vestibule interview given by the 
Personnel Department to employees at in- 
duction was revised to include certain in- 
structions on safety. At the time of induc- 
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tion, certain printed instructions on safety 
were also handed to the employee. 

As developing statistics began to clarify 
the problem, it was discovered that approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of accidents occurred to 
employees during the first five years of serv- 
ice, and over 25 per cent of accidents oc- 
curred to employees during their first six 
months of service. Asa special drive against 
this loss, a procedure was instituted under 
which a card was sent to the Safety Section 
whenever a new employee was inducted to 
service. This card showed the employee's 
name, occupation, and assignment by geo- 
graphic area. This card was relayed to the 
safety inspector in the area to which the em- 
ployee was assigned and that inspector was 
instructed to contact the employee imme- 
diately and give him special occupational 
instruction and all general safety instruc- 
tions necessary to bring him up to the level 
of employees of longer service. 

Studies were made of all accidents of com- 
mon occurrence and antidote procedures 
were set up. This led to many activities, 
from the distribution of special illustrated 
instruction cards on how to lift heavy objects 
to those covering police practices in ap- 
proaching suspicious cars, standing at the 
side of cars in traffic, the use of shotguns in 
squad cars, and the operation of the pistol 
range. 


MINIMIZING AFTER-EFFECTS OF ACCIDENTS 


AND in hand with the drive to mini- 
mize accidents came the drive to mini- 

mize the effect of such accidents as did occur. 
The first big item was, of course, a first-aid 
program. Selected staff members were as- 
signed to the American Red Cross School for 
instruction. Each one who qualified as an 
instructor was assigned to the job of instruct- 
ing other staff members. The first-aid course 
was instituted as a part of the regular in- 
service training of police officers, and at the 
present time every police officer in the serv- 
ice has successfully passed, under Red Cross 
auspices, the advanced course in first aid, 
together with an additional four hours of 
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special work in artificial resuscitation. A 
twenty-hour first-aid course was included in 
standard training for life guards at pools 
and beaches. Complete first-aid equipment 
was installed at all beaches and to each beach 
was assigned a graduate nurse reporting 
direct to the Medical Section of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel. Six hundred Park em. 
ployees so located as to constitute ample 
coverage for the system were given first-aid 
instruction, and first-aid teams were or- 
ganized on each floor of the central Adminis- 
tration Building. 

The Safety Section and the Medical Sec- 
tion collaborated in the development of 
procedures for the handling of employee ac- 
cident cases. These procedures, in briefest 
possible form, were printed on placards and 
posted throughout the system—in power 
houses, shops, garages, community build- 
ings, and even on playfields. ‘There was or- 
ganized a staff of physicians of approved pro- 
fessional standing whose offices were so lo- 
cated as to give emergency coverage for the 
entire city. These physicians, working on 
a fee basis, reported to the Medical Section 
of the Personnel Department and agreed to 
comply fully with Park District medical pro- 
cedures in handling cases under the District's 
jurisdiction. Among other things, these 
procedures provided that every employee 
absent from duty due to injury was under 
the continuous observation of the Medical 
Section working through its own physician, 
a visiting nurse, or one of these associated 
physicians. This proved very valuable in 
eliminating undue absence in some cases and 
in others preventing premature return to 
work with resultant injury to the employee 
and impairment of operations. 

Accidents that were typical were re-en- 
acted and photographed. These pictures 
were projected at all meetings of the Cen- 
tral Safety Committee and at safety meet- 
ings held in the several areas. Sound films 
on safety subjects were rented and projected 
at these same meetings. 

Finally a procedure was adopted undet 
which, at the end of each month, graphic 
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charts showing the current accident experi- 
ence by subdivisions of organization were 
distributed to executives, supervisors, and 
members of the safety committee. In addi- 
tion, a form was dispatched to the operating 
executives billing them for the full amount 
of damages sustained by their unit of organi- 
zation during the period. Actual transfer of 
money was not made on the books, but the 
psychological effect on supervisors was con- 
siderable, since they knew that their de- 
partment heads would at the end of the 
month receive a billing covering the losses 
sustained by the District during the month 
as a result of injuries sustained by employees 
under their supervision. 


INVESTIGATION OF INJURY CLAIMS 


TEPS were also taken to eliminate frau- 
dulent claims. There is little need to 


tell the experienced administrator how easily 
a hernia developed in lifting the piano at 
home may be interpreted as the result of 
lifting a packing box on duty, or how easily 
infection resulting from a wound received 
in repairing one’s automobile may be con- 


strued to be the result of an accident in the 
machine shop. The first safeguard is, of 
course, a penetrating investigation which 
establishes as far as possible the facts in the 
case. At the beginning of the program this 
type of investigation was conducted by the 
regular investigating unit of the Personnel 
Department, which had as its primary duty 
the verification of employment and other 
records associated with applications for in- 
ductional civil service examinations. 

It soon became apparent, however, that 
a special type of field investigation was neces- 
sary, for it involved certain techniques not 
usually associated with the investigation of 
employment history. Accordingly, the work 
was segregated and assigned to personnel 
exclusively concerned with the reduction of 
accident costs. Accidents were separately in- 
vestigated by the Safety Section and analyzed 
from the standpoint of accident prevention. 
Before a case was qualified as “injury on 
duty” and so referred to the Injury Com- 


pensation Committee (which has jurisdic- 
tion in finally approving injury compensa- 
tion expenditures), conferences were held 
between the investigator, the safety inspector 
who had made the safety investigation, and 
the physician who had handled the case. 
This type of processing was productive of 
interesting results. Case work sometimes 
produced varying conclusions based on what | 
were superficially the same set of facts. For 
example, it was learned that swinging bushes 
are a menace to eyes and that in working in 
bushes, employees should wear goggles. 
Goggles were consequently prescribed for 
certain occupations. At the same time it 
was learned that an ex-prize fighter working 
as a laborer might mistake an injury to a 
retina suffered in the course of his erstwhile 
occupation for the result of a blow from a 
twig received while trimming bushes. This 
particular “mistake” was revealed by the 
physician who had observed injury char- 
acteristics inconsistent with recent occur- 
rence. The investigating unit is always 
especially interested in injuries unreported 
at the time of occurrence, and the investiga- 
tions contributed to the campaign not only 
in uncovering occasional mistaken or frau- 
dulent claims, but also in impressing super- 
visors and staff with the importance of filing 
accident reports immediately and giving im- 
mediate first aid and medical attention. 


SOME REMAINING PROBLEMS 


IX A program of this sort it is inevitable 
that many problems should develop. 
Most of them were solved. It is perhaps 
worth while to mention several which were 
not completely solved and on which work 
is still progressing. 

Where a safety campaign relies to so great 
an extent on its educational features, labor 
turnover presents a serious problem. Con- 
ditions associated originally with the de- 
fense program, and now with the war effort, 
have accelerated labor turnover. The Dis- 
trict also has seasonal peaks of employment 
which of course mean turnover. When a 
man leaves the service, he is, in the main, 
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safety-minded and trained. The man who 
replaces him is usually by comparison care- 
less and uninformed concerning the best 
means of avoiding the hazards associated 
with his occupation. Studies are in process 
which may suggest means of reducing the 
seasonal turnover and stabilizing staff by 
the innovation of alternate occupations dur- 
ing the off-season. As previously indicated, 
however, the chief hope in meeting this 
problem is that a greatly intensified educa- 
tional safety program, directed to new em- 
ployees, may force downward the accident 
experience to which, as a group, they are 
prone. 

The second major problem is the elimina- 
tion of “delayed treatment” cases. It ap- 
pears that every conceivable thing has been 
done to make the staff aware of the impor- 
tance of immediately reporting and receiv- 
ing treatment for injuries, no matter how 
trivial. These “delayed treatment’ cases 
are serious. A scratch today, if not properly 
treated, may later develop into an infection 
resulting in loss of limb or life. Supervisory 
personnel have been subjected to sharp rep- 
rimand for failure to give immediate first aid 
or issue medical referrals and report acci- 
dents. In some cases supervisory personnel 
have been subject to suspension for this same 
failure, and in general supervisors are now 
alert and cooperative. 

There is one phase of the problem, how- 
ever, which has not yet been solved as com- 
pletely as it must—the reluctance of per- 
sonnel, particularly in the unskilled grades, 
to report injuries which are not observed by 
supervisors. This apparently springs from 
two roots. One is the fact that the unskilled 
groups represent the lower levels of literacy 
and are less impressed than others by the 
hazards attendant on failure to deal with in- 
juries, particularly skin punctures, which 
are the largest source of infection. The 
second isa certain rugged braggadocio which 
makes the man unwilling to admit that he is 
hurt. “That didn’t hurt—let’s go” reflects 
a certain type of courage but it is the night- 
mare of the man who carries ultimate re- 


sponsibility for accident costs. ‘The remedy 
appears to lie in instilling a healthy fear of 
potential after-effects. On occasion, certain 
rather dramatic pictures have been displayed 
before the staff by stereopticon projection 
and by handbill. These appear to have had 
much effect, and the effort will be continued. 


NOTHER problem is to awaken the 
imagination of supervisors to the point 
where they anticipate hazards. This is some- 
times a problem even with those supervisors 
who are enthusiastically safety-minded. A 
supervisor may be an ardent exponent of 
safety, completely cooperative in warning 
his staff of dangers that he observes, of se- 
curing prompt and proper treatment, and 
yet lacking in that type of imagination which 
enables him to discern a hazard in situations 
not covered by his experience or instruction. 
One might call this a human limitation and 
drop the whole matter, but that will not 
force the accident rate downward. As far 
as results are concerned, the foreman who 
advocates safety but nevertheless issues drills 
and bull points with mushroomed heads 
often presents more of a problem to the 
safety authority than does the foreman who 
resists formalized safety procedures but 
warns “‘that thing may bust and kill you,” 
and prevents its use. 

The approach in this situation is to sub- 
stitute the imagination of the safety inspec- 
tor for the lack of imagination of the fore- 
man. The safety inspector must observe 
operations in their minutest detail, imagine 
the hazards, point them out, and formalize 
preventive instruction. Job analysis from 
this angle is sufficiently involved to keep 
safety inspectors very busy indeed, but it 
pays. In fact, the whole safety program pays. 
It justifies itself in terms of human values. 
The lives that are saved, the maimings that 
are avoided, the pain and suffering that are 
prevented, the economic damage to the em- 
ployee and his family which they escape, all 
stand in justification. These economies, ex- 
pressed in terms of human values, are im- 
portant not only to employees but also to 
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taxpayers and management. At the same 
time, appropriating bodies are interested in 
the results achieved, expressed in terms of 
economies, and it is not improper to re- 
view accomplishment in terms of economies 
alone. 


RESULTS OF PROGRAM 


|‘ 1937 the accident frequency rate for po- 
lice was 35.88. In 1941 it was 19.89. This 
isa reduction of 45 per cent. In the same 
period the accident severity rate for police 
was reduced from 5.78 to 4.16. This was a 
reduction of 28 per cent. In 1937 the acci- 
dent frequency rate for all employees ex- 
cept police was 25.47. In 1941 this rate was 
down to 15.33. This was a reduction of 40 
per cent. During the same period the acci- 
dent severity rate for all employees except 
police was reduced from 4.08 to .59. This 
was a reduction of 86 per cent. Taking as 
a basis of summarization all employees of 
the Chicago Park District, the accident fre- 
quency rate in 1937 was 27.41. In 1941 it 
was 16.27. This was a reduction of 41 per 
cent. In the same period the accident sev- 
erity rate for all employees dropped from 
5-47 to 1.28. This was a reduction of 77 
per cent. 

Although much work remains to be done 


in completing the safety program of the 
Chicago Park District, results to date, meas- 
ured in terms of savings, have been gratify- 
ing. Safety engineers estimate that the 
indirect or “incidental” cost of accidents is 
four times the compensation and medical 
costs. This is not difficult to accept when 
one considers that accidents, in addition to 
their direct costs, involve reconditioning of 
damaged equipment, loss of time of em- 
ployees in the immediate vicinity of the ac- 
cident, expense of training new employees, 
supervisory time spent in taking care of an 
incident, investigation, legal and other costs 
which inevitably flow from accidents. As 
indicated, certain of the indirect costs tend 
to be particularly high and to extend them- 
selves over a long period of time in the area 
of public employment. 

Referring exclusively to direct costs, how- 
ever, the total medical and compensation 
costs of the District for 1941 were 53.88 per 
cent below the medical and compensation 
costs for 1937. The average expenditure 
for salary, materials and supplies in admin- 
istration of the safety campaign (and it must 
be remembered that this covers the relatively 
heavy initial costs) was 33.4 per cent of the 
reduction in costs as indicated by a compari- 
son of these two years. 
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to Washington to serve as Chairman 

of the Civil Service Commission, as 
he said afterwards, ‘‘not without interest and 
not without a certain degree of preparation, 
and certainly not without some positive con- 
clusions.” Curtis, aside from his literary 
reputation, had had some political experi- 
ence and had a wide acquaintanceship 
among the politically prominent. He be- 
lieved that he “had been very much enlight- 
ened upon the subject of patronage,” while 
serving as chairman of a Republican com- 
mittee in the presidential campaign of 1860. 
After Lincoln’s election, he “saw the prac- 
tical working of the spoils system.’’ Curtis’ 
continued interest in New York politics and 
post-war problems led to his correspondence 
about civil service reform with Thomas A. 
Jenckes who began sponsoring civil service 
legislation in Congress shortly after the close 
of the Civil War. Jenckes, though no longer 
a member of Congress, was often consulted 
by Curtis during the establishment of the 
Commission’s functions.*” 


G wwe WILLIAM CURTIS came 


DIFFERENCES IN Basic CONCEPTS 


INUTES of the Commission’s meet- 
ings in the exploratory phases of its 
inquiry into civil service reform disclose that 


® Statement of George William Curtis before Senate 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment on the 
Pendleton Bill, for the regulation and improvement of 
civil service of the United States, Sen. Report No. 576, 
47 Cong. 1 Sess., pp. 151-55 (1882). 


LionEL V. Murpny is Training Specialist, Training 
Division, United States Civil Service Commission. This 
is Part II of a three-part article. Part I appeared in the 
January, 1942 issue (Vol. 3, pp. 29-39). The concluding 
portion will appear in an early issue of the magazine. 
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Curtis came to Washington not only with 
convictions but with the energy to obtain 
action on means by which the civil service 
could be improved. ‘The minutes also reveal 
that Joseph Medill, the ranking member of 
the Commission, had, as editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, also given much thought to 
civil service problems. These two immedi- 
ately dominated the thought of the Commis- 
sion with reference to policy. Without losing 
respect for each other’s viewpoint, they at- 
tacked the problem of civil service reform 
from opposite ends: Medill’s main conten- 
tion was, “it should be difficult to get out of 
the public service,” while Curtis’ view was 
that “‘it should be difficult to get in.’”’ Medill 
thought that the point to be attained was 
“fixity of tenure,” to use his phraseology, and 
that the mischief was arbitrary removal, and 
therefore, “removal must be made as abso- 
lutely difficult as practicable.” Curtis dif 
fered considerably, and maintained that “it 
was necessary to remember the obvious 
dangers in any service from inflexibility, 
from insubordination, from negligence and 
carelessness, and similar causes.” ‘Thus, 
Curtis believed that the “abuses and evils’ 
which sprang from the patronage system 
“are to be met at the outset in the method of 
appointment.” ® 

The Commission agreed on October 18, 
~ ® Statement of George William Curtis, loc. cit., p. 151. 
Curtis frequently quoted with approval James Mad- 
ison’s contention in the first of the great constitutional 
debates on the power of removal that “the danger to 
liberty has always been the difficulty of getting rid of 
Official persons.” Ibid. See Minutes of the Civil Service 
Commission, p. 7, June 29, 1871. (Hereafter cited a 


Minutes); see also Part I of this article, Public Personnel 
Review, January 1942, p. 35. 
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1871, immediately after its summer recess, 
that it would recommend that no person 
should be appointed “‘to any position in the 
civil service .. . who shall not have passed an 
adequate examination in speaking, reading 
and writing the English language, and in the 
first four rules of arithmetic.” This became 
the basis for Rule I in all drafts of the-rules 
and regulations which established the com- 
petitive examination system for making ap- 
pointments to the civil service.* 

Throughout the entire consideration of 
drafting the rules and regulations for gov- 
erning the admission of persons into the 
civil service, Curtis was ever mindful of the 
difficulty, which he saw from the begin- 
ning, of applying and extending the com- 
petitive examination system to the entire 
civil service. ‘To determine the exceptions, 
it was agreed that the Commission would, by 
necessity, group and grade all offices in the 
Government. Blackfan, Cox, and Elliott, 
the Government members of the Commis- 
sion, were of the opinion that a classification 
of all offices in the Departments for the pur- 
pose of determining all exceptions to the 
tentative rules “was practicable.” ® These 
men, by reason of their experience, became 
primarily concerned with the task of classi- 
fying all offices in the departments with the 
view to determining proper exemptions 
from the competitive system. 

Curtis, as well as other members, sought 
guidance from previous governmental ex- 

* Minutes, pp. 25-26, October 18 and 19, 1871. 

®For his resolution of June 30, 1871, to the effect 
that it was desirable to determine the positions to be 
excepted from appointments made through compet- 
itive examinations, see Part I of this article, Public 
Personnel Review, January 1942, Pp. 35- 

* The Commission agreed immediately that the ex- 
ceptions to the rules already framed and accepted 
should exempt the following officers from examination: 
Heads of Departments; Assistant Secretaries of Depart- 
ments and Assistant Postmasters General; Judges and 
Clerks of United States Courts; Officers of the two 
Houses of Congress; Ministers plenipotentiary, resident 
charges d’affairs, and secretaries of legations; Post- 
masters whose salaries were under $300; Governors of 
Territories; Private Secretary of the President; Solicitor 
General and Assistant Attorneys General. 

* Minutes, p. 31, October 25, 1871. The “tentative 
rules” were first reported in a draft to the President on 


October 30. They are listed in Part I of this article, 
Public Personnel Review, January 1942, p. 39. 
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periences. But it was Curtis who took pains 
to make a comparative study of civil service 
systems elsewhere, as well as of the political 
systems under which they existed. The latter 
interest had been considerably stimulated 
by travel abroad. Following up and proceed- 
ing from where Jenckes left off in his study 
of civil service administration after his serv- 
ice in Congress, Curtis obtained most of his 
material on civil service reform not other- 
wise available. This included the corre- 
spondence with Sir Charles Trevelyan, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and others with regard 
to establishing the competitive civil service 
in Great Britain and her dependencies.® 
The views of other eminent Britishers— 
John Stuart Mill, Benjamin Jowett of Ox- 
ford University, Secretary of the British 
Civil Service Commission, members of Parli- 
ament—were obtained. Current reports of 
civil service administration abroad were re- 
ceived. Above all, Curtis was watchful about 
the public relations of the Commission and 
often read newspaper editorials, magazine 


* Among the surviving materials on early civil service 
history in the library of the United States Civil Service 
Commission is a long letter, apparently unpublished, 
from Trevelyan to Charles E. Brace of New York City, 
dated February 8, 1869. Written at the request of John 
Stuart Mill, to supply such information as might be of 
assistance to Brace, Jenckes, and others who, as Trevelyan 
wrote, were “labouring to engraft into the political 
system of the United States a modern improvement 
which has already borne fruit in the ‘old country’,” this 
letter contains a wealth of information about the origins 
of the competitive system, its manner of application and 
administration, as well as an evaluation of its achieve- 
ments, especially with regard to promoting democratic 
government. Some of his appraisal is as follows: 

“The political tendency of the [competitive] system 
is to favor democracy in the highest and best sense: At 
first, the principle of competitive examination, as a 
condition of appointment to the public service, was 
vehemently resented by the aristocracy of patronage 
and ‘interest’, as it is called, which has profited by the 
previous loose practice. If the question had been put 
to the vote in the London Clubs, it would have been 
blackballed by an overwhelming majority. 

“The crowning merit of the competitive system is that 
it acts as a specific to the corruption connected with the 
disproval of . . . government appointments. .. . 

“This is our experience. It is for you, and those who 
are acting with you, to judge how far it is applicable to 
the circumstances of the United States. It will be an 
unexpected happiness if while we are working for the 
mother country, we also benefit her mighty Trans- 
atlantic daughter by the example of just principles 
properly applied.” (Italics are Trevelyan’s.) 

® Statement of George William Curtis, loc. cit., p. 155. 
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articles, and correspondence at the sessions 
of the Commission.” 


FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE RULES 
AND REGULATIONS 


‘eer reported that in his interview 
with the President on October 30, 
Grant ‘“‘approved generally of the tentative 
rules.”” However, “Grant stated that he did 
not wish a report from the Commission until 
after the opening of the December session 
of Congress.” Curtis further said that he had 
been invited to meet later with the President 
and the Cabinet “in reference to the 
rules.” ™ 

On November 10, Curtis laid before the 
President and the Cabinet the rules infor- 
mally agreed to by the Commission up to 
this time. “The rules were favorably re- 
ceived,” and members of the Cabinet re- 
quested their printing “with time allowed 
for their consideration.” In another inter- 
view with the President, a few days later, 
Curtis reported that Grant read to him that 
portion of his proposed annual message to 
Congress which dealt with civil service re- 
form. If the rules met his approval they “will 
be put into practice,” said the President. 
Curtis related further that he discussed the 
rules as they had been modified since his 
previous interview and “pointed out the ob- 
jections raised by Mr. Jenckes.” The Presi- 
dent, said Curtis, “favored the plan infor- 
mally agreed to by the Commission and 
thought it unnecessary at present to apply 
to Congress for aid in carrying out the work 
of the reform.” 7 

On November 29, the Commission agreed 
to accept the rules as they had been amended 
from meeting to meeting since the first 
tentative draft of October 30. The rules may 
© The Minutes contain frequent references to ma- 
terials that Curtis either read or presented, or discussed 
with other members. 

™ Minutes, p. 38, November 1, 1871. Curtis also re- 
ported in this interview that the President expressed 
hope that Medill would not resign and indicated that 
“he would appoint no one in his place.” Medill had 
been recently elected Mayor of Chicago following its 
disastrous fire. Ibid. 


7 Minutes, p. 43, November 11, 1871; Minutes, p. 60, 
November 25, 1871. 


be summarized as follows: All applicants for 
admission to the civil service were required 
to be citizens, should offer satisfactory evi- 
dence regarding health, character, and age, 
and must be able to use the English language. 
All positions were to be classified into 
groups, and vacancies were to be filled in the 
lowest grades of each group. Open competi- 
tive examinations were to be used for testing 
applicants for all positions not otherwise 
exempted from the rules. The President was 
to appoint a board of examiners in each de- 
partment, which, under the supervision of 
the Commission, was to conduct the exami- 
nations and certify eligibles, from which ap- 
pointments were to be made from the three 
highest on the register. Every appointee was 
required to serve a probationary period of 
six months. Vacancies in the higher grades 
of each group were to be filled by promo- 
tional competitive examinations. Employees 
incapacitated by reason of age or accident 
for retaining positions in the upper grades 
could be employed in lower grades. A prohi- 
bition against political assessments was also 
incorporated. 

Without further matters for its considera- 
tion, the Commission after ‘‘a desultory con- 
versation in reference to its future actions,” 
agreed that Curtis “would proceed with the 
work of drawing up of a report to accompany 
the regulations.’’ Other members would con- 
tinue their task of “grouping and grading of 
the offices in the several departments.” 
Curtis was “instructed to send a copy of the 
rules” to be approved by Medill, now Mayor 
of Chicago but still a member of the Com- 
mission in absentia. Medill was asked for any 
suggestions “he might desire to make” with 
regard to the rules, which he did, together 
with his approval in his letter of December 
10, 1871.78 

Medill’s election as Mayor of Chicago was 
undoubtedly a fortuitous event for civil serv- 
ice reform. His prestige carried considerable 
weight for the fight against the patronage 
system. Aside from his comments with refer- 


8 Minutes, p. 64, November 29, 1871. 
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ence to certain rules, Medill made other 
commentary about politics * and civil serv- 
ice reform in this approval letter, entered as 
part of the minutes for December 15, 1871. 
Medill wrote, “I have given the rules. . 
some examination, and as a whole approve.” 
Considering the “extremely scanty and 
doubtful powers of the Commission, I am 
bound to say that it has made the most of 
the materials on hand, especially in view of 
the Attorney General’s adverse opinion.” 7 
Continuing, he said that “it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive how much more reform 
could be provided for without appealing to 
Congress for more power or to Constitu- 
tional amendment for a removal of admitted 
evils in the civil service system.” 

Further in his letter, Medill reiterated the 
views on civil service reform he had ex- 
pressed during the brief period as an active 
member of the Commission, as well as his 
opinion of Grant:*¢ 


The first great step to be taken to secure a civil 
service reform that will stand the assault of politi- 
cians and that will extend beyond the lines of the 
party that happens to be in power is in my opinion 
the one term principle for six years. I believe this 
would place the Chief Magistrate where he could be 
sufficiently independent of Congressmen to fill the 
offices for meritorious reasons and retain good and 
faithful officers against the rapacious pressure of 
Congressional importunity. So long as the President 
is a candidate for re-election he cannot free himself 
from the existing practice. The offices in his gift will 
be bought, sold, and pledged over his head and in 
spite of him and Congressmen will continue to be 
the appointing and removal power in government, 
and the Executive little more than their recording 
clerk. 

President Grant has exercised his free will per- 
haps more than any President since J. Q. Adams, 
yet he too, military man as he is, is lifted off his feet 
and floated away by the prevailing system. But our 
powers as Commissioners, I am sure, do not contem- 
plate advising amendments to the Constitution. 


*In the opening paragraph of his letter he wrote: 
“For the past fortnight I have experienced on a small 
scale the torment and pressure of a new President . : 
before and after his inauguration. I have scarcely had 
time to swallow a hasty dish of soup or snatch a wink 
of sleep.” Minutes, p. 86, December 15, 1871. 

* See summary of this opinion in Part I, Public Per- 
sonnel Review, January 1942,.p. 38, footnote 49; for 
opinion, see 13 Attorney General 516, (1871); it is also 
in Report of the Civil Service Commission, Sen. Ex. Doc. 
No. 10, 42 Cong. 2 Sess. pp. 25-30. 

*® Minutes, pp. 86-89, December 15, 1871. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE 
Civit SERVICE 


RESIDENT GRANT transmitted the 

report of the Commission to Congress, 
together with the rules it had recommended, 
on December 19, 1871. In his transmittal 
message, Grant announced that the rules 
would go into effect January 1, 1872. Com- 
menting on the report, the President stated 
that, as he interpreted the law under which 
he had “convened a commission of eminent 
gentlemen to advise rules and regulations,” 
he had the authority ‘‘to enforce these regu- 
lations, with full power to abridge, alter, or 
amend them at his option.” But he neverthe- 
less asked Congress to give “careful consid- 
eration as to whether further legislation may 
be necessary in order to carry out an effective 
and beneficial civil service reform.” 7” He 
asked that funds be provided for the Com- 
mission so it could continue its work under 
the new rules. 

The rules and regulations as adopted con- 
tained thirteen sections, each generally re- 
ferred to as a “Rule.” They were a restate- 
ment of the tentative rules previously agreed 
to by the Commission, with certain addi- 
tions. The rules below are the first of a series 
of official texts. Together with commentary 
on either context or purpose of each rule, 
they are as follows: 


Rule r. No person shall be admitted to any posi- 
tion in the civil service within the appointment of 
the President or the heads of Departments, who is 
not a citizen of the United States; who shall not have 
furnished satisfactory evidence in regard to char- 
acter, health, and age; and who shall not have passed 
a satisfactory examination in speaking, reading, and 
writing the English language.” 

Rule 2. An advisory board of suitable persons 
to be employed . . . under the gth section of the act 
of March 3, 1871, . . . shall, so far as practicable, 
group the positions in each branch of the civil 


7 Report of the Commission Appointed to Devise 
Rules and Regulations for Reforming the Civil Service, 
Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 10, 42 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 1. 

% This rule is the same as Rule 1 of the first draft, 
except dropping of the last clause, “and in the first four 
rules of arithmetic.” The first draft of these rules is 
found in Part I of this article (Public Personnel Review, 
January 1942, p. 39). Curtis’ insistence retained the 
Commission’s supervision over matters in regard to the 
character, health, and age of applicants. Minutes, p. 53, 
November 20, 1871. 
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service according to the character of the duties to 
be performed, and shall grade each group from low- 
est to highest for the purpose of promotion within 
the group. Admission to the civil service shall al- 
ways be to the lowest grade of any group; and to 
such positions as cannot be grouped or graded, ad- 
mission shall be determined as provided for the 
lowest grade.” 


Rule 3. A vacancy occurring in the lowest grade of 
any group of offices shall be filled, after due public 
notice, from all applicants who shall present them- 
selves, and who shall have furnished the evidence 
and satisfied the preliminary examination already 
mentioned, and who shall have passed a public 
competitive examination to test knowledge, ability, 
and special qualifications for the performance of the 
duties of the office. The board conducting such 
competitive examination shall prepare, under the 
supervision of the advisory board, a list of the names 
of the applicants, in the order of their excellence, 
as proved by such examination, beginning with the 
highest; and shall then certify to the nominating or 
appointing power, as the case may be, the names 
standing at the head of such list, not exceeding 
three; and from the names thus certified the ap- 
pointment shall be made.” 


The first part of this rule is new, thought its context 
had been previously discussed. The last part is a restate- 
ment of Rule 2 of the first draft. The text of the first 
part of this rule took up considerable time at several 
sessions of the Commission. As a proposition for con- 
sideration, the Commission recommended that the 
President request the heads of the departments to grade 
and classify all “inferior officers in the several depart- 
ments throughout the country with reference to the 
character of the duties to be performed.” Similarly, the 
Commission considered that it “proceed with the 
several departments and group into classes the persons 
employed therein.” Minutes, p. 25, October 18. Curtis, 
on November 18, called attention to the “obscurity of 
Rule 3,” later Rule 4 of the first draft and suggested 
that it be dropped, adopting in lieu thereof the text 
almost identical to that finally approved for Rule 2. 
However, Curtis’ amendment contained the phrase, 
“a Commission of suitable persons employed by the 
President under the Act of March 3, 1871”, to which 
James A. Garfield, then a Congressman from Ohio, 
raised an objection when Curtis in an interview dis- 
cussed the proposed rules with him. It was the “opinion 
of the General [Garfield] this body is not legally a 
Commission,” which, Garfield had already ascertained, 
was also the view “held by the Assistant Attorneys 
General, Hill and McMichael.” Ibid., p. 62, November 
27. Jenckes, when interviewed by Curtis a few days 
earlier, had also objected. The former said: “It does 
not look well for the Commission to legislate themselves 
into office.” Ibid., p. 57, November 23. Thereupon 
Rule 2 was amended to read: “An advisory board of 
suitable persons to be employed by the President, etc.” 
Ibid., p. 62, November 27, 1871. 

© This rule is a restatement of Rule 3 of the first 
draft. (Italics are author’s.) The clause, “who shall 
present themselves,” was suggested by Curtis and was 
inserted before the clause, “‘who shall have satisfied the 
preliminary examination,” because he feared that ‘“‘under 
the rules as framed it was possibly not made plain that 
every person desiring an appointment had full liberty 
to apply therefore.” Minutes, p. 49, November 17. The 
word, “character” which preceeded the word “ability” 


Rule 4. A vacancy occurring in any grade of a 
group of offices, above the lowest, shall be filled by a 
competitive examination of applicants from the 
other grades of that group, and the list of names 
from which the appointment is to be made shall be 
prepared and certified as provided in the preceding 
rule; but if no such applicants are found competent, 
the appointment shall be made upon an examina- 
tion of all applicants, conducted in accordance with 
the provisions for admission to the lowest grade.” 

Rule 5. Applicants certified as otherwise qualified 
for appointment as cashiers of collectors of customs, 
cashiers of assistant treasurers, cashiers of post- 
masters, superintendents of money-order divisions in 
post-offices, and such other custodians of large sums 
of money as may hereafter be designated by the ad- 





in the first draft was dropped from the text of the final 
draft, and after the word “ability” was inserted the 
phrase, “and special qualifications for the performance 
of the duties of the office.” Ibid. Curtis proposed that 
the “certificates of the result of examinations” should 
be listed “in the order of their excellence,” from which 
appointments “will be made in order accordingly.” Ibid., 
p- 32, October 26. Blackfan proposed, and it was accepted, 
that for each vacancy no more. than three eligibles 
would be certified. [bid., p. 36, October 31. The Com- 
mission, though divided, desired at the outset to submit 
only one name to the appointing officer, which, how- 
ever, led to a request for an opinion of the Attorney 
General. He held that the submission of only one name 
by an independent examining board would be uncon- 
stitutional, since the Constitution implies the use of 
discretion by the appointing power. For discussion and 
summary of this opinion, see citations in footnote 75, 
supra. See also George William Curtis, Orations and 
Addresses (Charles E. Norton, editor) II, pp. 61-62 (1894.) 
It is evident that the Commission was not fully con- 
vinced that this “rule of three names” would be accep- 
table to the President and the Cabinet, for Cattell, 
the former Senator, had offered an alternative to which 
it “seemed to meet acquiescence.” Thus Curtis was 
apparently authorized to say when he presented the 
proposed rules to Grant and his Cabinet on November 
10, that the Commission would accept in case of the 
disapproval of this rule an amendment “providing the 
names of all persons thoroughly qualified be sent up 
from the board of examiners ie each appointment 
shall be made without regard to political party opin- 
ion.” Minutes, p. 41, November 3, 1871. 

This rule is a restatement of-Rule 4 of the first 
draft. The consideration of the promotion problem 
came early in the rules proposed for approval. Little 
debate apparently occurred with regard to the principle 
of promotion, for in view of the initial rule that “no 
appointment shall be made except to the lowest class 
of each grade,” the filling of vacancies in the class or 
grade above the lowest would be by promotion from 
the “next lower of any of the other classes.” Minutes, 
p. 26, October 19. A few days later the “question of 
classification with reference to promotion was con- 
sidered at length” and as a matter of practicability it 
was agreed to without “any definite plan in relation 
thereto.” Ibid., pp. 30-31, October 24 and 25. Before 
the final text was agreed to, “the question as to what 
weight, if any, should be given to seniority in promotions 
was considered at length.” However, no decision was 
made, although further deliberation was planned to 
consider the allowance of “seniority in service”, under 
such conditions ‘as may be prescribed by the Com- 
mission.” Ibid., p. 50, November 17, 1871. 
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visory board, and for whose pecuniary fidelity an- 
other officer is responsible, shall, nevertheless, not 
be appointed, except with the approval of such 
other officer.” 

Rule 6. Postmasters whose annual salary is less 
than two hundred dollars may be appointed upon 
the written request of applicants, with such evidence 
of character and fitness as shall be satisfactory to the 
head of the Department.® 


Rule 7. The appointment of all persons entering 
the civil service in accordance with these regulations, 
excepting persons appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, post- 
masters, and persons appointed to any position in a 
foreign country, shall be made for a probationary 
term of six months, during which the conduct and 
capacity of such persons shall be tested; and if, at 
the end of said probationary term, satisfactory proofs 
of their fitness shall have been furnished by the 
board of examiners to the head of the department 
in which they shall have been employed during said 
term, they shall be reappointed.“ 


This rule had no consideration in the first draft. 
However, it was one of the first likely exceptions men- 
tioned with regard to the extent of coverage of positions 
under the competitive examination system. Cattell, 
doubtful of whether patronage was wholly “responsible 
for the evils of the present system,” wished to preserve 
patronage to the “extent that the privilege of a com- 
petitive examination should be open to friends of the 
Administration only.” Thus he thought that a com- 
petitive system “would not well apply to an officer who 
gives bonds and that under it such officer would be 
responsible for subordinates in whose selection he has 
had no choice.” Medill was also of the same opinion. 
Minutes, pp. 12-13, July 1. In further consideration of 
the appointment of officers charged with the custody 
of monies, the Commission agreed in a new rule that 
“applicants certified as otherwise qualified” for cashier 
positions “‘shall further prove to the satisfaction of the 
[appointing] officer that they may properly be ap- 
pointed.” Ibid., p. 39, November 2. Subsequently an 
amendment removed the applicant’s burden of proving 
further his qualifications, but on the other hand, as 
stated in the final text, no appointment would be made 
without the approval of the fidelity officer concerned. 
Ibid., p. 45, November 13. The Minutes do not indicate 
who sponsored these amendments. 

* This rule was not included in the first draft. Doubt 
had been expressed as to the practicability of conducting 
competitive examinations for postmasterships not re- 
quiring Senate confirmation. Such offices paid low 
salaries, hence inducing little competition and, more- 
over, many were in almost inaccessible places. Yet some 
sort of regulation governing their appointment seemed 
desirable. Thus Cattell, during a revision of the pro- 
posed rules, moved that they be made the “subject of a 
separate rule and be stricken from the list of exemp- 
tions.” Ibid., p. 39, November 1. Curtis suggested the 
text that was finally accepted. Ibid., p. 59, 60-61, No- 
vember 24 and 25. However, Medill in his letter of 
December 10, 1871, approving the rules, expressed 
doubt on whether this rule was “advisable or practic- 
able. All postmasters appointed by the Postmaster 
General, it seems to me, should be selected by the same 
general rule.” Ibid., p. 87, December 15, 1871. 

* This rule is a restatement of Rule 6 in the first draft. 
The original text read as follows: “No final appointment 
shall be made except after a probationary period of — 
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Rule 8. The President will designate three persons 
in each department of the public service to serve as 
a board of examiners, which, under the supervision 
of the advisory board, and under regulations to be 
prescribed by it, and at such times and places as it 
may determine, shall conduct personally, or by per- 
sons approved by the advisory board, all investiga- 
tions and examinations for admission into said de- 
partments, or for promotion therein. 

Rule 9. Any person who, after long and faithful 
service in a department, shall be incapacitated by 
mental or bodily infirmity for the efficient discharge 
of the duties of his position, may be appointed by 
the head of the department, at his discretion, to a 





months.” It comprised the third of four rules that the 
Commission had agreed to at the outset. Minutes, p. 27, 
October 19. The probationary “term of six months” was 
accepted without further change. The text of this rule 
went through three revisions. The last one directed 
the board of examiners to furnish the head of the de- 
partment with “satisfactory proof” of the probationer’s 
fitness before he “shall be reappointed.” Ibid., p. 61, 
November 25, 1871. 

® (Italics are author’s.) This rule is a revision of 
Rule 7 in the first draft. The principal change was the 
appointment of the boards of examiners by the Pres- 
ident, instead of by the heads of departments, as orig- 
inally provided in the last of four basic rules accepted 
by the Commission at its first session on rule making. 
Jenckes when asked for his opinion of the rules objected 
strongly to this one “on the ground that it was fatally 
weak” when providing for the appointment of boards 
of examiners by heads of departments. Minutes, 
p- 43, November 11. Curtis, on November 14, favoring 
a change in the appointment of the boards of examiners, 
“suggested that the boards of examiners shall consist 
of an independent body appointed by the President.” 
Ibid., p. 47. In a subsequent interview by Curtis, Jenckes 
gave these specific reasons for his objection: “ (1) The 
President cannot legally delegate to the heads of de- 
partments the authority conferred on him by the law 
of March 3, 1871, to appoint a body of examiners, and 
(2) the boards of examiners appointed by the heads of 
departments will prove a cumbrous and _ inefficient 
body.” Furthermore, Jenckes, said Curtis, “was of the 
opinion that the entire work of examinations could be 
performed by one board of examiners and that Congress 
would make the necessary appropriations, therefore.” 
Thereupon a change regarding the boards of examiners 
was made, but only with reference to their appointment 
in each department. Ibid., p. 57, 62, November 23 and 
27. Medill in his approval letter of December 10, 1871, 
expressed doubt on the operation of the administrative 
machinery provided for by this rule. He wrote: “One or 
two things, however, are not clear to my mind. No 
provision is proposed or provided for expenses. I do 
not see clearly how the machinery can be operated 
without some compensation to the examining officers. 
I suppose however, that you intend that the President 
shall detail existing officers to constitute the advisory 
board and also the examining boards. If the Secretaries 
heartily cooperate with you this may be done. But if 
they do not, the proposed plan will be apt to evaporate 
or die of starvation. My opinion is that the President 
ought to ask Congress for an appropriation for the sup- 
port of these boards. Perhaps Judge Trumbull could 
carry it as he did that in the gth section of the Act of 
March 3, 1871. You [Curtis] do not state what he thinks 
of the plan as now wrought out by your Committee.” 
Ibid., p. 86-87, December 15, 1871. 
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position of less responsibility in the same depart- 
ment.” 

Rule ro. Nothing in these rules shall ~_ the 
appointment of aliens to positions in the consular 
service, which, by reason of small compensation or 
of other sufficient cause, are, in the judgment of the 
appointment power, necessarily so filled; nor the 
appointment of such persons within the United 
States as are indispensable to a proper discharge of 
the duties of certain positions, but who may not be 
familiar with the English language, or legally capa- 
ble of naturalization.” 


Rule 11. No head of a department, nor any sub- 
ordinate officer of the Government, shall as such 
officer authorize, or permit, or assist in levying, any 
assessment of money, for political purposes, under 
the form of voluntary contributions or otherwise, 
upon any person employed under his control, nor 
shall any such person pay any money so assessed.* 


%* This rule sought to handle the problem discussed 
about the retirement of employees. Curtis proposed, 
and was agreed to, that an employee because of age or 
bodily infirmity may be reassigned to any other position 
“without the examination mentioned in these rules.” 
Minutes, p. 52, November 18. This rule, “after due 
reflection and full interchange of views,” was restated, 
reading as in the final text. [bid., p. 55, November 21. 
Medill in his approval letter commented: “The object 
sought to be accomplished in this rule is perhaps worthy, 
but is liable to great abuse, as it may lead to the mul- 
tiplication of supernumeraries and civil pensioners, 
sinecures for satellites and hangers-on of Congressmen. 
In our profligate country where all official trusts are 
abused, and official honor and integrity are at such a 
fearful discount, any soft and easy places provided for 
superannuated clerks will quickly be stuffed with par- 
tisan deadbeats and great mens’ ‘bummers’. However, 
this rule will not be irrevocable like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians.” Ibid., p. 88, December 15, 1871. 

* This rule developed out of the problem of grouping 
and grading positions. Questions had been raised about 
the problem of aliens continuing in the service of the 
Government, especially in the consular service. This 
problem included also persons who were incapable of 
naturalization. The rule as finally adopted was pro- 
posed by Walker. Ibid., p. 46, November 14. Medill in 
his letter of December 10, noticed: “. . . I observe 
that no linguistical acquirements are required for foreign 
consuls or secretaries and ministers. It seems to me that 
a rule should be laid down that such officials should be 
able to speak the language of the city or country to 
which they are accredited or sent, at least in all Euro- 
pean States; and if not the tongue of the country, then 
the French language. I would propose this as an ad- 
ditional rule if not too late.” Ibid., pp. 87-88, Decem- 
ber 15, 1871. 

This rule grew out of the insistence of Curtis to 
have a prohibition against political assessments. Curtis 
offered in a resolution a statement designed to prohibit 
generally the levying of assessments for political pur- 
poses that later became the text of this rule. Minutes, 
p- 29, October 21. Considerable discussion was given 
the entire matter of political assessments. Upon fur- 
ther deliberation, the rule was restated “so as to render 
it not obnoxious to the charge that under a legal inter- 
pretation it would not forbid the levying of assessments 
upon officers holding a higher position than that of a 
clerk’s.” Ibid., p. 54, November 21. Medill wrote pes- 
simistically on December 10: “This rule is right in 


Rule 12. The advisory board shall at any time ree. 
ommend to the President such changes in these rules 
as it may consider necessary to secure the greater 
efficiency of the civil service.” 

Rule 13. From these rules are excepted the heads 
of Departments, Assistant Secretaries of Depart. 
ments, Assistant Attorneys General, and First As- 
sistant Postmaster General, Solicitor General, Solici- 
tor of the Treasury, Naval Solicitor, Solicitor of 
Internal Revenue, Examiner of Claims in the State 
Department, Treasurer of the United States, Regis 
ter of the Treasury, First and Second Comptrollers 
of the Treasury, judges of the United States courts, 
district attorneys, private secretary of the President, 
ambassadors and other public ministers, Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey, Director of the Mint, 
governors of Territories, special commissioners, 
special counsel, visiting and examining boards, per- 
sons appointed to positions without compensation 
for services, dispatch agents and bearers of dis 
patches.” 


ADOPTION OF RULES 

T HESE rules incorporated to some degree 
and scope a regulatory control over 
nearly all the matters that were regarded by 
the Commission as problems pertaining to 
the civil service. Time undoubtedly pre- 
vented the consideration of more such prob- 
lems, for the Commission devoted less than 
six weeks to rule making, beginning on 
October 18 and concluding on November 28. 
A few minor changes were made in the 
phraseology of the rules on December 16, 
just before “it was agreed to wait on the 
President in a body on December 18 and 

present the rules and the report.” * 
Political matters determined limitations, 
too. For on October 21, the Commission de- 
voted some time to the question, ““To what 
extent, if any, recommendation possibly un- 





principle but impracticable in practice during Presi- 
dential campaigns and cannot be enforced, for the pro- 
tection of the employees in my opinion. But let it be 
stated nevertheless as a signboard of the way politicians 
should go.” Ibid., p. 88, December 15, 1871. 

% This rule resulted from the discussion in the meet- 
ings of the Commission as to what agency should be 
established to assure the President assistance in the 
enforcement of the rules. It clarified the responsibility 
to be given the President in Rule 7 of the first draft. 
Minutes, p. 48, November 16, 1871. 

® This rule resulted from the exceptions to be made 
from the rules “in the grouping and grading of the 
offices in the several departments.” This list of ex- 
ceptions was subject to several revisions before finally 
accepted. 

* Minutes, p. go, December 16, 1871. The rules had 
already been through three printed editions. 
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palatable to the President should be made 
to him.” ® Then, also, the President was 
anxious, in view of the forthcoming presi- 
dential campaign, to make a report of the 
Commission’s work to Congress. 

The problems dealt with but not included 
in the rules were several. Curtis’ amendment 
that appointments be made “without regard 
to political party opinion” was considered 
at length and was finally rejected.** A sug- 
gestion that “honorably discharged soldiers 
who proved themselves thoroughly qualified 
should have the preference in appoint- 
ments” was considered and passed over.* 
The question “as to what weight, if any, 
should be given to seniority in promotions” 
was debated and “informally rejected.” 
The proposal that a rule providing “for the 
case of persons who should appear before 
the board of examiners after having been 
once rejected,” was regarded as the “‘subject 
of subordinate regulations” by the board of 
examiners in each department.*® 

.President Grant formally acknowledged 
his adoption of the rules in a directing letter, 
December 23, 1871, from Secretary of State 
Hamilton Fish to the Commission. In part, 
Fish further wrote:* 

... Trusting that you will consider the adoption 
of these rules as showing the high regard in which he 
[the President] holds your services, he now desires 
that in continuance of your duties under my letter 
of June 1st, 1871, written by his direction and desig- 
nating you as suitable persons to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act cited above, you will hereafter 
perform all the duties which in your report, par- 
ticularly in the second rule thereof you fix as the 
duties of an advisory board. 

The President regrets that Congress has not al- 


ready made adequate provision for compensation to 
you. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 
yes first report of the Commission was 
presented to the President on Decem- 
ber 18, 1871, and, on the following day, 
Grant in a special message to Congress an- 





“ Minutes, p. 28, October 21, 1871. . 

® Ibid., pp. 62-63, November 27 and 28, 1871. 
“ Ibid., p. 41, November 3, 1871. 

© Ibid., pp. 50-51, November 17 and 18, 1871. 
* Ibid., p. 52, November 18, 1871. 

" Ibid., pp. 93-94, January 4, 1872. 
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nounced that he had adopted the rules and 
put them into effect January 1, 1872. He 
asked for all the strength Congress could 
give to enable him to carry out the reforms 
in the civil service recommended by the 
commissioners. At the same time he asserted 
that he “had full power” to amend or alter 
the rules, he also asked Congress to consider 
“whether further legislation may be neces- 
sary.” 
The political circumstances in which the 
report® made its debut were not favorable to 
outright Congressional acceptance. Grant 
faced a Congress in December, 1871, which 
was by no means inclined to give up its 
search for campaign material. As Garfield 
said, some leaders hoped that “something 
might yet occur to make the choice of some 
one other than Grant possible.” * By this 
time, some of the most zealous civil service 
reformers, including Senator Schurz, were 
for a number of reasons enemies of the Ad- 
ministration. Even Trumbull, who spon- 
sored the Act of March 3, 1871, cried out 
later against Grant: “The people are tired 
of a man who has not an idea above a horse 
or a Cigar. . . .”” 200 

The fact that Grant rushed the report to 
Congress '° to offset mounting criticism did 
not, despite its favorable reception, keep his 
enemies from continuing their investigation 
of corruption in the public service. Nor did 
Grant’s public acceptance of civil service re- 
form, in view of other known facts, win him 


*® This report is variously titled: Report of the Com- 
mission appointed to devise Rules and Regulations for 
the purpose of Reforming the Civil Service, Sen. Ex. 
Doc. No. 10, 42 Cong. 2 sess. (1871) pp. 33; The Reform 
of the Civil Service: A Report to the President, (1871). 
The text under the former title is herein referred to and 
hereafter is cited as Report of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, December, 1871. This edition includes Grant’s 
special message. 

9 W. B. Hesseltine, Ulysses S. Grant: Politician, 
(1935), p- 262, quoted and cited. 

100 Jbid., quoted and cited. 

In his transmitted message, Grant said: “Being 
desirous of bringing this subject to the attention of Con- 
gress before the approaching recess [Christmas holi- 
days], I have not time to sufficiently examine the ac- 
companying report to enable me to suggest definite 
legislative action to insure the support which may be 
necessary in order to give a thorough trial to a policy 
long needed.” Report of the Civil Service Commission, 
December, 1871, p. 1. 
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new supporters in Congress. His acceptance 
simply confounded his opposition and 
startled his supporters. Grant’s principal 
friends, Conkling and Carpenter in the Sen- 
ate, were upset and furious. But Conkling 
shrewdly kept his silence even though Car- 
penter called the recommendations of the 
report the “latest popular delusion.” The 
patronage forces, knowing already that civil 
service reformers were divided in their gen- 
eral support of Grant, simply took credit for 
Grant’s support of civil service reform, but 
quietly nullified all legislative activity in be- 
half of it and tacitly withheld open opposi- 
tion until after the presidential election.’ 
Whether Grant’s political difficulties caused 
him to embrace civil service reform for rea- 
sons of expediency in seeking another presi- 
dential nomination is not debated here, but 
he nevertheless succeeded temporarily in ob- 
taining a popular belief that he was sincere 
in demanding honesty and efficiency in the 
public service. 


a report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is unique among those that have 
been made to a President. It includes a re- 
view of the constitutional history relating to 
the appointing power, giving forthright sup- 
port to executive control over administra- 
tive matters; a critique of the patronage 
system, perhaps never surpassed for forceful 
statement as well as for understanding; a 
summary of civil service reform, highly 
argumentative in treatment as well as propa- 
gandistic in nature; a compendium of the 
“evils” of the spoils system as perceived to be 
obstacles of decent government and whole- 
some society based on middle-class notions; 
a justification of, as well as sometimes the 
motive for, adopting the rules and regula- 


127bid., pp. 261-265; C. M. Fuess, Carl Schurz: Re- 
former, (1932), pp. 162-166. 

103 Hesseltine op. cit., p. 264. Grant wrote Medill, on 
February 1, 1872: “It is my intention that Civil Service 
shall have a fair trial, the defect in the past is that 


executive patronage had come to be regarded as the. 


property of the party in power. The choice of Federal 
officers has been limited to those seeking office. A true 
reform will leave the office to seek the man.” Jbid., 
quoted and cited. 


tions recommended; and a peroration which 
dwelt on the significance of civil service re. 
form.1%4 

Its preparation was primarily the handi- 
work of Curtis. His preeminence in articula- 
tion on behalf of civil service reform, which, 
as an expression, was more a battle cry for 
social reform than a personnel program, 
presaged the nature of the report. Curtis, 
during its preparation, not only consulted 
with Jenckes, but conducted correspond- 
ence with him about legal and constitutional 
questions. He discussed aspects of it with 
other prominent persons, including Gar- 
field. He drew heavily upon Jenckes’ re. 
ports 1° of the Joint Select Committee on 
Retrenchment for collateral information 
and argumentative presentation of civil serv- 
ice reform. He also made use of British civil 
service material. Curtis did not ignore the 
views of the other members, for drafts of the 
report were discussed at sessions of the Com- 
mission. Finally, on December 15, he ‘“‘read 
his revised report. Various modifications 
were made during the reading. Report was 
unanimously adopted.” 17 


1* The closing paragraph, in part, reads: “The im- 
provement of the civil service is emphatically the peo- 
ple’s cause, the people’s reform, and the administration 
which vigorously begins it will acquire a glory only less 
than that of the salvation of a free Union.” 

7% Curtis typified pretty well those views and prin- 
ciples associated with the civil service reform movement. 
He believed in political parties, and was an active party 
worker, but at the same time he stood for honesty and 
efficiency in government. ‘Good administration,” he 
held, was “simply another successive step in the devel- 
opment of liberty under the law.” Moreover, it freed the 
civil servant of suspicion of servirfg his own interest; it 
permitted intelligent appraisal of governmental activi- 
ties by the voters. Civil service reform, in brief, simply 
embraced those things, including legislation, that would 
prevent political corruption which were mostly attrib- 
utable to the so-named evils of patronage. His prin- 
ciple objective, as was that of his contemporary re- 
formers, was to drive politics out of the civil service 
and to remove patronage from politics. Without this 
separation, the election process in democratic govern- 
ment would remain perverted. See Edward Carty, 
George William Curtis, (1894) pp. 220-45, 301-32; see 
also Report of Civil Service Commission, December, 
1871, passim. 

106 See Part I of this article, Public Personnel Review, 
January, 1942, p. 32, footnote 16. 

107 Minutes, p. 85, December 15, 1871. Again, on the 
following day, “minor modifications and additions’ 
were made just before its presentation to the President 
on December 18, Ibid., p. 60, December 16, 1871. 
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The report was drawn mainly in support 
of the substance in the rules designed to give 
effect to the important points of the Act, 
stated as follows: (1) Regulations fixing con- 
ditions of admission to the government serv- 
ice; (2) employment of suitable persons to 
conduct examinations; and (3) regulations 
for the conduct of those in the government 
service. The rules and regulations recom- 
mended were closely analogous to the civil 
service practices then prevailing in Great 
Britain.1°8 

The Commission faced the realities of the 
moment. On the one hand, the Commission 
regarded itself as an agent of the President, 
the office of which, with its constantly in- 
creasing responsibilities, was still engaged in 
battle with the Senate over supremacy in 
national administration. And on the other, 
it realized that it could not immediately re- 
move all the evils of patronage and that only 
by experimentation would an improved civil 
service administration be attained. Further, 
it recommended only measures that were 
clearly within the Congressional intent of 
the meaning of the Act, for without the sup- 
port of Congress, even of its mere tolerance, 
all would be to no avail. Then too, its recom- 
mendations did not go beyond the views of 
the President, whose ideas about civil service 
matters were quite vague.’ And, further- 
more, the Commission knew the necessity of 
gauging public reaction to its contemplated 
proposals, which, as Medill pointed out in 
one of the early sessions, would have ‘“‘to 
undergo the ordeal of public and press scru- 
tiny.”’ 110 

“8 American students of civil service history should 
not overlook the fact that the open competitive exami- 
nation system in Great Britain was not on a civil 
service-wide basis until Gladstone secured the Order in 
Council of 1870. Its development and other practices 
in personnel administration came about only after 
1855. See Emmeline W. Cohen, Growth of the British 
Civil Service 1780-1939, (1941), Pp. 110-23. 

* The Commission immediately after its organiza- 
tion called upon the President “to solicit his general 
idea” about civil service. His only recommendation 
was “that it would be well to have the suggestions of 
gentlemen well known to be identified with civil serv- 
ice reform.” ‘Then he read to the members a letter to 
himself from Mr. Jenckes on this subject. Minutes, 


p. 6, 8, June 28 and aq, 1871. 
™ [bid., p. 11, June 30, 1871. 


EMPHASIS ON REFORM 


pens report opened with a demand to re- 
turn to the constitutional principles gov- 
erning matters of appointing civil officers. 
The exercise of the appointing power, the 
report strongly asserted, is, as provided by 
the Constitution, a responsibility that should 
be discharged by the President and heads of 
departments. But it pointed out that the ap- 
pointing power had continued no independ- 
ent method of determining fitness, as was 
held to be employed by Washington and 
Adams and their successors up to the Jack- 
son administration. Political party practices, 
as condoned by Marcy’s dictum, had brought 
about “evils” and a “‘spoil system” which “‘no 
country can safely tolerate.” Obedience to 
this system, the report emphasized, pulled 
the whole machinery of the government to 
pieces every four years. Through the opera- 
tion of political party machinery unknown 
to the Constitution, the chief officers of the 
Government—the President, Secretaries, 
Senators, Representatives who are “pertina- 
ciously dogged and besought on the one 
hand to appoint, on the other to retain, sub- 
ordinates’—have simply “become mere 
office-brokers.” It is “‘a system we criticize, 
not individuals.” 

The Commission in its report not only 
urged against the patronage system as a “‘de- 
moralization” to the country as well as to 
the individual, but said the “mischief does 
not end here.” Under this system, not only 
are useless offices created, but “there is the 
strongest temptation to conceal corruption 
and every abuse and every extravagance re- 
sulting from a multiplication of such offices.” 
The “economical difference between a good 
and a bad system of the civil service” is not 
easy to determine with mathematical pre- 
cision, but the difference between the two 
may be considerable. 144 

The report carefully traced the intricate 
devolution of patronage control over the 

11 The report refers to an estimate, based upon a 
careful study of the facts, that one-fourth of Federal 
revenues were annually lost in the collection, and “for 


a large part of that loss a system of the service which 
is fatally unsound may reasonably be held responsible.” 
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appointments to offices and positions, with a 
moralistic consequence to executive admin- 
istration: “It entices Congress to desert the 
duties to which it is especially designated by 
the Constitution and tempts the executive to 
perilous intrigue.” The Commission de- 
clared that despite the belief of many persons 
that the “perversion of the [public] service 
to personal and party ends is inseparable 
from a popular republican government,” 
patronage is not “indispensable to party 
organization.” It further said that while 
every citizen should be ready to fulfill every 
political duty fairly asked of him, “no one 
has any claim to any office whatever.” And 
moreover, it concluded that “there is, in our 
judgment, no justification for the present 
practice of appointment to the civil service, 
either in reason or in the character or neces- 
sities of the Government.” 112 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE RULES 


pa Commission agreed aforehand that 
# much is desired in other respects to Gov- 
ernment organization, but in its report said 
that its duties were, however, strictly limited 
by the Act, stated: ‘““We were not authorized 
to propose laws nor to reorganize offices, but 
to inquire what rules and regulations for ad- 
mission to the service, which the President 
could enforce under existing laws, would 
best promote its efficiency.” 

The Commission declared that the evils 
of the present practice were not denied, and 
the remedy was obvious: “It is to substitute 
fitness for patronage as the ground of admis- 
sion to the public service; to provide the 
same reasonable security of tenure which 
fidelity and capacity command in private 
positions; and to guarantee promotion to 
merit by insisting upon entrance to service 
at the lowest grade.” 

The implications of administrative tech- 
niques were “obviously necessary,” if it be 
conceded that ‘“‘nobody should be appointed 
to any position who is not qualified by char- 
acter, capacity, and intelligence to discharge 


u2 (Italics are author’s.) Report of the Civil Service 
Commission, December 1871, pp. 2-8. 


its duties.” This, said the Commission, 
“can be done only by investigation, exami- 
nation, and probation.” And thus the sole 
question is, “what shall be the scope and 
method of these inquiries?” But the Com- 
mission also saw that any examination system 
had limitations on its coverage of offices. It 
recognized that in a political party system 
there were some offices which in their nature 
were ‘properly political and not merely min- 
isterial.” 

The report states that “admission to the 
higher grades in the civil service by promo- 
tion is another cardinal condition of a sound 
system.” The prospect of promotion by 
merit “will animate every officer to such dis- 
charge of his duty that there will be a con- 
stant competition of excellence.” But pro- 
motion by “‘mere seniority would have no 
tendency to improve the service.” 11 ‘Thus, 
the Commission concluded, that “it seems to 
us desirable to open every vacancy in the 
higher grades of offices to the free competi- 
tion of applicants from all the lower grades 
of the same offices.”” However, if this did not 
obtain the fitness desired, then such posi- 
tions would be open to all persons, inside 
and outside the service, “who may apply.” 1 

The Commission regarded the competi- 
tive examination as a democratic process by 
which “any honest and able man who may 
wish” to enter the public service “may pre- 
sent himself, after due public notice, and be 
examined.” Each applicant would first 
qualify in a preliminary examination as a 
condition of admission to the federal service 
except when otherwise fourid to be imprac- 
ticable.1?® This condition includes, as speci- 
fied in Rule 1, citizenship, satisfactory evi- 
~ 48The Commission in its deliberations rejected the 
idea of granting consideration of seniority in the pro- 


motion examination. See footnote 81, supra. 

™ Report of the Civil Service Commission, December 
1871, pp. 9-13. 

45 Two classes of persons were necessarily excepted: 
Chinese, incapable of naturalization, but who were 
indispensable to the postal service on the Pacific Coast 
because of the language problem; and persons filling cer- 
tain positions in the consular service at points where 
either the pay was insignificant or where, without 
compensation, a native sought the position for the 
American protection extended to it. Note Rule 1, 


supra. 
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dence in regard to character, health, and 
age, and the ability to use the English lan- 
guage. Other conditions of admission were 
discussed for inclusion. The Commission, as 
encouraged by Curtis at one of its early ses- 
sions,4® advised against the discrimination 
of applicants who had served the “late enemy 
of the Government,” for it would be “fatally 
unwise to perpetuate proscription in a re- 
formed civil service.” 


THE ‘RULE OF THREE” 


= report declared that ‘‘a competitive 
examination, rigidly enforced, results in 
a selection of one candidate only for appoint- 
ment. However, the Commission refused to 
recommend an evasion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral Akerman’s opinion holding that a body 
or board “unknown to the Constitution,” 
with authority to designate a single person as 
entitled to appointment by reason of an ex- 
amination, was unconstitutional.147 This 
opinion had incurred considerable disap- 
proval and means had been pondered as to 
how it might be overcome, one of which is 
contained in the Commission’s report. That 
“to evade this objection,” said the Commis- 
sion, “it had been suggested that, as the heads 
of Departments are but agents and advisers 
of the President, and virtually removable at 
his pleasure, he could require their assent to 
the designation of a simple person by a board 
of examiners.” 

The report pointed out that “the Presi- 
dent might, indeed, go further.” He could 
“declare a certain method of appointment 
to be the policy of his administration, and 


46 Curtis, in the debate concerning the adoption of 
his resolution requiring the passing of a preliminary 
examination before admission to competitive examina- 
tions, said that “we must as far as possible fix our mind 
upon a principle which will control the system after 
temporary consideration like the Rebellion question 
had passed away.” Minutes, pp. 14-15, July 1, 1871. 

™ The appointing power designated in the Constitu- 
tion, Akerman argued, necessarily implies the exercise 
of judgment and will, a discretion which cannot be dis- 
placed by an independent body, such as a board of 
examiners. Akerman did say, however, that Congress 
could provide for a presentation of a class or a certain 
number of persons from whom appointments should 
be made, because, within such a class or number, there 
was “still room for the exercise of judgment and will.” 
For further details, see footnote 75, supra. 
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require the heads of the Departments to 
conform,” with but one choice on their part 
either to conform or to suffer removal from 
office. But, said the Commission, “that would 
be the deliberate sacrifice of one of the 
constitutional rights of their office in order 
to retain the exercise of the rest.”” And it con- 
cluded that so long as Congress prefers to 
vest the many appointments in the heads of 
Departments, “‘the President cannot prop- 
erly paralyze that power by intimidation.” 

The Commission met its dilemma by 
drawing up a rule in conformance to a sug- 
gestion in the Attorney General’s opinion. 
“We have, therefore,” said the Commission, 
“preferred to avoid all questions whatever 
by providing that the three names standing 
highest . . . in the examination shall be pre- 
sented to the appointing power” from which 
a selection may be made.1!® This method was 
regarded by the Commission “not only as 
unquestionably constitutional, but as prefer- 
able to the designation of a single candidate” 
for each vacancy.’*° It concluded that this 
method would “reserve the exercise of judg- 
ment and will within all constitutional 
limits.” 

The report pointed out that with respect 
to prohibiting the giving of political con- 
sideration in the appointments from among 
the certified eligibles, certain difficulties and 
unassurances were involved.1?! It said that: 
"38 The Commission’s advising against the effort to 
indicate properly the control over the President’s power 
of removal is regarded as one important advance to the 
civil service reform movement, for this separated it 
from the Senate’s struggle for supremacy over national 
administration. Cf. Carl Russell Fish. The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage, (1904), p. 213. 

u° The Commission in making certifications treated 
vacancies as single and successive. That is, the three 
highest names would be certified for the first vacancy; 
for the second vacancy, the second, third, and fourth 
names; for the third vacancy, the third, fourth, and fifth 
names; and so on. This method of selection, the Com- 
mission stated, was in contrast to the English practice. 
The report predicted that this method, now being con- 
sidered in England but without prior knowledge of the 
Commission’s adoption, would also be adopted there. 

The Commission, though divided, was at first 
favorable toward the certification of only one eligible 
to the appointing officer. Curtis thought it was at that 
time desirable. See footnote 80, supra. 

11 Curtis, it may be recalled, urged the adoption of 
an amendment that appointments be made “without 
regard to political party opinion.” Minutes, pp. 62-63, 
November 27 and 328, 1871. 
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If, in the desire to baffle political pressure, it were 
provided that discretion in appointment from the 
[highest] three should not be controlled by partisan 
considerations, not only would it be impossible to 
determine whether it was so controlled or not, but, 
under the opinion of the Attorney General, the re- 
striction would justly be considered an unconstitu- 
tional constraint of the appointing power. If one 
condition could be imposed, so could another, until 
the choice might be restricted to one person. 
Thus, the Commission said that “in the 
method that we provide to baffle political 
pressure, we do the utmost that the consti- 
tution allows, and reduce that pressure to its 
lowest point.” 122 

The Commission, with a further intent 
otherwise “to limit and baffle insidious po- 
litical influence” provided that appoint- 
ments should be made to the “lowest grade 
of any graded group of positions.” This was 
because the “prizes for which there is the 
strongest pressure are often the higher posi- 
tions.” Vacancies in the higher positions 
would be filled by promotion from within 
the group, and if no persons were found 
qualified, then by open examination. Thus, 
the Commission said: “Here again patronage 
would be baffled.” 

The necessity of probation, said the re- 
port, follows from the fact that a competitive 
examination, which would show certain in- 
dispensable attainments on the part of the 
eligibles for specified positions, “would not 
necessarily prove” the capacity to adapting 
them to the public service. “Business apti- 
tude,” for instance, can be “little more than 
inferred” in a general examination; how- 
ever, “nothing but practice tests this kind of 
efficiency.” In brief, the Commission con- 
cluded that “probation is nothing but the 
test of those essential qualities of an officer 
which it is often asserted cannot be ascer- 
tained by examination.” 


EXEMPTIONS FROM COVERAGE 
r [ \HE exceptions of offices from the cover- 
age of the rules governing admission to 
the public service only by examination and 
subsequent probation were made in view of 


3 Report of the Civil Service Commission, December 
1871, pp. 13-16. 


various realities. Persons whose nomination 
was confirmed by the Senate were necessarily 
excluded.1*8 So also were postmasters whose 
salaries were less than $200. Many of these 
held their positions “rather as a convenience 
to the public than as an advantage to them. 
selves.”” ‘There can be “no test of their serv- 
ice,” thought the Commission, “except the 
corrections of their accounts with the Gen- 
eral Post-Office, and the satisfaction of those 
who are served by them.’’!*4 Still there were 
other necessary exemptions, such as em- 
ployees “for whose fidelity other officers are 
responsible,” inasmuch as such _ officers 
“would very naturally decline to assume 
that responsibility except upon their own 
personal satisfaction.”’!% 

The maintenance of the independence of 
the board of examiners in each department, 
the Commission believed, could not be as- 
sured unless “they are, so far as practicable, 
removed from political coercion.” This in- 
dependence, the Commission thought 
could be achieved by an advisory board, ap- 
pointed by the President under authority 
granted him in the Act, which would regu- 
late and supervise all examinations con- 
ducted by the board of examiners in each 
department. The Commission implied that 
it might have favored the selection of ex- 
aminers from among persons not in the de- 


%%The Commission admitted that the President 
might adopt rules for determining a nomination, but 
such a nomination could not bind the Senate under its 
power of advice and consent to appointments. 

Such postmasters, of whom more than 22,000 out 
of a total of 30,000 received less than $100 per annum, 
were appointed by the Postmaster General alone. The 
report stated that it had been suggested to the Com- 
mission that “Postmasters should be elected.” The 
Commission doubted the practicality of election and 
pointed out these objections: (1) “party spirit rather 
than local convenience would very likely decide such a 
contest;” and (2) difficulty of determining the limits 
of a post-office constituency. In cases where no com- 
petition existed for these postmasterships, the Post- 
master General, said the report will have to depend 
“very much upon the statements” of Congressmen from 
the districts in which they are situated. The Commis- 
sion believed that in such cases a Representative would 
“not likely be influenced by any other consideration 
than that of convenience of all his constituents in the 
neighborhood of the office.” See footnote 83, supra; 
note Rule 6, supra. 

For enumeration of these employees, see Rule 5; 
supra; also see footnote 82. 
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partments in order to have them “more 
independent of improper influences,” but 
also for the fear of seriously prejudicing the 
cause of civil service reform in the public 
mind by a proposal “to begin with an in- 
crease of the offices.”” Moreover, the asking 
of new offices might, through the hesitance 
of Congress to create them, delay otherwise 
“the reform for which the President is re- 
sponsible” under the Act. “We are unwill- 
ing,” said the Commission, “to imperil so 
necessary and vital a reform by suggestions 
working indefinite delay.” 


i ps Commission in drawing up the rules 
felt impelled to include matters which 
would restore the civil service to a “higher 
consideration than it now enjoys.” Although 
pensions for employees were a matter that 
could be provided for only by law, the Com- 
mission felt that, in view of civil pensions 
granted abroad, it could not ignore the fact 
that ‘many employees, having served long 
and faithful, should not be left by the Gov- 
ernment when incapacitated from further 
activity “to die deserted.” Thus, the Com- 
mission believed that the head of a Depart- 
ment should at least appoint such employees 
to other positions “in which they may still 
be of service.” 

The prohibition of political assessments 
was also a matter, declared the Commission, 
which in many ways affects the integrity of 
the civil service. Levying assessments on the 
salaries of employees breeds many abuses. 
“In every case it is an intolerable abuse.” 
The Commission believed that the country 
did not wish “to see the active management 
of politics in the hands of those who have a 
personal pecuniary interest in certain re- 
sults.” A prohib:tion “forbidding at once 
this injurious practice will be both an ear- 
nest of the spirit of the reformed system and 
in itself an immediate and inspiring re- 


form.” 126 If such corruption “is not stayed, 
the result is only postponed; and nothing so 
surely fosters it as the system which makes 
the civil service a party prize, and convulses 
the country every four years with a desperate 
strife for office.” 

In closing its report, the Commission 
urged upon the President the importance of 
action on behalf of civil service reform. 
“Fortunately,” the Commission observed, 
“public attention was never more resolutely 
turned to the subject, and there was never a 
more favorable moment to hegin a reform.” 
Further, it observed that “the perilous ques- 
tions of fundamental policy have been de- 
termined, and the paramount interests of 
the country are now those of administra- 
tion.” 

The Commission was not without knowl- 
edge of the limitations of its handiwork, the 
recommended rules and regulations. Said 
the Commission: ‘We do not, indeed, sup- 
pose that the adoption of any rules, however 
skillfully framed, would at once remedy the 
evils in the civil service which are uni- 
versally acknowledged, and experience will 


’ doubtless show how every method of reform 


may be improved.” And above all, the Com- 
mission declared, “those evils will certainly 
not be remedied without an effort.” 127 The 
Commission’s objective was simple and 
clear: “In this country the places in the pub- 
lic service shall be restored to those who are 
found to be fitted for them.” 178 


12 See footnote 88, supra; also Rule 11, supra. 

*7 The Commission encountered during its inquiry 
in considerable numbers those who were content to de- 
mand civil service reform but opposed every practical 
attempt to promote it. Such ple, said the Com- 
mission, “must be suspected of having little real hostil- 
ity to the system which they decry.” A principal ob- 
jection to competitive examinations as finally allayed 
by the decision that the rules contemplated the use 
of such examinations only for filling vacancies as they 
occurred. Report of the Civil Service Commission, 
December, 1871, passim. 

#8 Tbid., pp. 16-23. 
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CoNnsTITUTIONALITY OF MERIT SYSTEM PLAN 
TATE civil service legislation covering 
S those employed in the administration of 
old-age assistance, and designed to meet 
the requirements of the federal social security 
law, which grants state aid only if a plan for the 
administration of old-age assistance is approved 
by the federal Social Security Board, has been 
held constitutional by the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts. (Nichols v. Comm’r of 
Public Welfare, 40 N. E. [2d] 275) . “The Legis- 
lature has the power to create offices,” states the 
court, “establish their tenure, define the eligi- 
bility of those seeking such offices, fix their com- 
pensation or duties, change the tenure, com- 
pensation or duties, and abolish all of such 
offices other than those provided for in the 
constitution. And this power is not limited to 
offices intimately connected with the state gov- 
ernment but applies to offices that may be 
created and maintained for the administration 
of a branch of municipal government in some 
particular city or town.” 

The court also ruled that a provision in the 
statute to the effect that incumbents need not 
meet preliminary requirements for taking the 
examinations was not an undue restriction of 
the opportunity for public appointment. “Prac- 
tical experience might be considered as at least 
equivalent to theoretical knowledge gained by 
study or acquired by education.” Such a pro- 
cedure, indicated the court, is not unusual. 

An interesting feature of the case is that the 
civil service requirements were first promul- 
gated by the state commissioner of public wel- 





H. Exror Kaptan is Executive Secretary, National 
Civil Service Reform League, and is a practicing member 
of the New York Bar. He is assisted in the preparation 
of this section by Irvinc ScHwARTz, former member of 
the staff of the New York University Legal Research 
Bureau. 
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fare prior to legislative enactment, since speed 
was considered essential, and the legislature 
was not in session. Although this action of the 
commissioner was invalid, since “the applica- 
tion of civil service laws to cities and towns 
were matters within the province of the legis- 
lature . . . and the operation of these laws 
could not be extended by the administrative ac- 
tion of the commissioner . . . ,” still his action 
was validated by subsequent legislation. “The 
legislature may confirm, adopt and ratify the 
acts of a public officer in excess of his authority 
if the legislature could have originally granted 
such authority to the officer, provided vested 
rights are not impaired by such subsequent 
legislation.” 


SCOPE AND APPLICATION OF OHIO LAW 


rsa Ohio constitutional civil service provi- 
sion was held not to apply to villages, so 
that a statute permitting the appointment of 
village fire chiefs without regard to civil service 
tests was deemed a valid enactment. The court 
reasoned that, since the constitutional provi- 
sion specifically refers to counties and cities, but 
not to villages, “the maxim expressio unius est 
exclusio alterius applies. Therefore, villages 
are excluded from the operation of the consti- 
tutional provision. Respondents claim, how- 
ever, that “there is an implied limitation and 
restriction upon the legislature to pass laws 
that are tantamount to civil service laws for 
villages. Such an implication is inconsistent 
with the exclusion.” 

(Editor’s Note: See, however, Palmer v. Bd. 
of Education, etc., 276 N. Y. 222, where the 
New York Court, in construing the New York 
State Constitutional provision, held it to apply 
to all positions including towns, villages, school 
districts, etc.) 
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EPUTY bailiffs in the Municipal Court of 
D the city of Youngstown, Ohio, were held 
not to be within the classified civil service of 
the city, and were therefore not entitled to 
civil service protection against summary dis- 
missal. State ex rel. Welsh v. Hoffman, 40 N. E. 
(2d) 204 (Ohio App.). The court held that the 
creation of courts is within the province of the 
state legislature rather than the city legisla- 
tive body, so that determination of the question 
depended on construction of applicable state 
statutes. One statutory provision relating to the 
city specifically provides that “All appointive 
officers of the municipal court . . . shall be in the 
classified civil service of the city. . . .” However, 
subsequent statutory provisions give full con- 
trol over the appointment and dismissal of 
deputy bailiffs to the judges of the municipal 
court. It was held that the later provisions gov- 
ern. The court followed the rule that, where 
there are irreconcilable legislative pronounce- 
ments, those latest in time shall prevail. The 
court also pointed out that another statute spe- 
cifically places bailiffs of courts of record in the 
unclassified service, and that a recent Ohio de- 
cision sustains this view. (Underwood v. Isham, 
61 Ohio App. 129, 22 N. E. [2d] 468). Since 
deputy bailiffs are in the unclassified service, 
civil service protective provisions have no ap- 
plication, and their summary dismissal was 
justified. 

(Editor’s Note: For a discussion of the Ohio 
decisions on the application of the state civil 
service constitutional and statutory provisions, 
see Public Personnel Review, April, 1941, pp. 


147-48.) 


EXEMPTION FROM CiviL SERVICE LAW 
HERE a special city charter provision 
exempted from the operation of the civil 

service law certain employees of an electric 
utility company, which had been taken over by 
the city, it was held that the city authorities, 
finding a scarcity of work, were within their 
rights in laying off civil service employees and 
retaining the non-civil service utility employees. 
“The city was authorized under its charter to 
do exactly what was done. .. .” Austin v. Board 
of Civil Service Commissioners of Los Angeles, 
123 Pac. (2d) 119 (Cal. App.). 

(Editor’s Note: The case illustrates a famil- 
iar principle in statutory construction. A stat- 
ute [here the civil service law] is always subject 


to subsequent modification by a legislative act 
of equal weight [in this case the special city 
charter provision]. But where civil service ap- 
pointments are governed by constitutional pro- 
vision, subsequent statutory exemptions in con- 
flict with the constitutional provision are, of 
course, invalid.) 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE RELATIONSHIP IN 
INVESTIGATION OF MUNICIPAL SERVICE 


N INTERESTING issue arising out of the 
investigation of the New York City Civil 
Service Commission by a special committee of 
the City Council as presented in Matter of 
LaGuardia v. Smith, et al, 288 N. E., N. Y. 1. 
In the course of committee hearings the in- 
vestigation was directed to the personnel of the 
Information Center of the City and to matters 
involving the method of selection and qualifica- 
tions of certain of its appointees. It appeared 
that, prior to the Council investigation, the 
Mayor had instigated an investigation by one 
of his aids, which also related to the personnel 
of the Information Center, and that upon com- 
pletion of the investigation a written report was 
made to the Mayor. The investigating commit- 
tee subpoenaed such report. The Mayor resisted, 
claiming that the document was not a public 
record in the sense that the Council committee 
could demand it; and that it was more or 
less a confidential report made to the Mayor 
as executive head of the City government. 
The Mayor claimed independence of the legis- 
lative branch under an alleged constitutional 
theory of separation of powers of the executive, 
judicial and legislative. 

The City Council, however, contended that 
under its broad powers of investigation (Sec- 
tion 43, Greater New York Charter) it was 
authorized to subpoena any records in the 
mayor’s office, and that the separation of powers 
claimed by the Mayor did not apply to mu- 
nicipal corporations, in contrast to the federal 
or state government. 

In spite of the additional contention on the 
part of the Mayor that the municipal civil 
service commission is really not a city depart- 
ment but in a sense a state agency somewhat 
independent of the city itself (under the con- 
cept of the State Civil Service Law giving the 
State Commission supervisory authority over 
local municipal commissions), the court upheld 
the right of the Council investigating commit- 
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tee to demand such records. The following ex- 
tracts from the opinion of the court are interest- 
ing and illuminating: 

As to the pattern of government adopted by the State 
of New York, it may be said that the design includes by 
implication the separation of executive, legislative and 
judicial powers. But when the state in turn made pro- 
vision for the government of cities—which this court has 
defined as “‘political institutions, erected to be employed 
in the internal government of the State’”—we find many 
instances, including that of the City of New York, where 
tripartite, independent branches of government are not 
prescribed. 

It is thus seen that, unlike the office of President under 
the federal system, the powers of the office of Mayor of 
the City of New York are not exclusively executive. And 
unlike the federal system, which recognizes a separation 
of powers into three independent branches, the chartered 
plan of government for the City of New York has but 
two branches—executive and legislative—the functions 
of which, as defined by the Legislature, are not always 
independent. This comes about, as we have seen, from 
the fact that a city is not sovereign, as are the Federal 
Government and the states. “‘A municipal corporation is, 
so far as its purely municipal relations are concerned, 
simply an agency of the state for conducting the affairs 
of government, and as such it is subject to the control of 
the legislature. In the absence of express restrictions 
placed by the Constitution upon the exercise of its 
legislative powers, the Legislature may create or destroy, 
enlarge or restrict, combine or divide, municipal cor- 
porations.” 

In our consideration of the present problem we must 
assume that the action of the special committee of the 
council in issuing the subpoena duces tecum now chal- 
lenged had a legitimate objective. We have treated the 
committee’s power of inquiry, with process to enforce it, 
as an essential auxiliary to its legislative function. We 
cannot say, as does the mayor, that implicit in those 
provisions of the charter which prescribe the functions 
of the mayor and the council is an intention by the 
Legislature to keep the two in a constant state of isolated 
independence. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DISCRETION IN DETERMINING 
QUALIFICATIONS 


IVIL service provisions applicable to the 
City of Stockton, California, require appli- 
cants for the position of city patrolman to be 
in ordinary good health. In Ferrill v. Ellis, 123, 
Pac. (2d) 857 (Cal. App.), the relator was re- 
jected because his upper teeth had been ex- 
tracted and replaced with a plate, and in his 
action to compel an examination to determine 
the condition of his health aside from the pres- 
ence of false teeth, “the main issue . . . is 
whether or not the commission, in the reason- 
able exercise of its discretion was justified in 
concluding that the petitioner was not in ordi- 
nary good health solely because he was not 
possessed of his natural upper teeth.” The 
court deemed the commission’s action arbi- 
trary, since the question to be determined was 
one of “ordinary good health,” and “obviously 


the mere fact that one uses a false plate does 
not of itself constitute ill health.” The court 
quoted medical testimony to this effect. The 
court also ruled that the commission could not 
exclude the relator from applying by means of 
a new rule, passed after the relator’s first appli- 
cation, requiring every applicant to have at 
least twenty natural teeth in his mouth. 


HE civil service amendment to the Colo- 

rado constitution has been held to have 
conferred “upon the Civil Service Commission, 
and upon it alone, the discretion to ascertain 
the qualifications, fitness and merit of all appli- 
cants under the classified service, whether the 
standards thereof were prescribed by Consti- 
tution, statute or rule.” People ex rel. Beardsly 
v. Harl, 124 Pac. (2d) 233 (Colo.). Conse- 
quently, the court refused to disturb the factual 
determination of the state commission that the 
defendant, whom the relator sought to have 
ousted from office, possessed the requisite quali- 
fications for the position of state Bank Commis- 
sioner. 

(Editor’s Note: Of course, an arbitrary de- 
termination of qualifications can always be set 
aside. This was the basis of the decision in 
Ferrill v. Ellis, above. The difference between 
the cases is only that in one the court held that 
the commission acted arbitrarily, while in the 
other the action was deemed reasonable. The 
courts generally are reluctant to interfere with 
the determination of the civil service commis- 
sions except in cases where the action of the 
commission is so unreasonable as to constitute 
patent arbitrariness or capriciousness.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF SALARY INCREMENT STATUTE 


N Petrocelli v. McGoldrick, 288 N. Y. 25, 41 
N. E. (2d) 442, the salary increments law 
of New York City as applied to employees in 
the ungraded service was construed. On July 1, 
1937, a Statute applicable to the City of New 
York was passed granting salary increments to 
certain civil service employees. That statute 
provided annual salary increments for em- 
ployees in graded positions where the entrance 
salary was $1800 or less, and up to the maxi- 
mum of the grade of their positions. For em- 
ployes in ungraded positions, the local statute 
provided: 


For each employee who has served at least one year in 
a position of the ungraded service of the competitive 
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class, the entrance appointment salary of which is one 
thousand eight hundred dollars per annum or less, there 
shall be provided and paid an annual salary increment 
of at least one hundred twenty dollars until four such 
annual increments shall have been reached. 

The petitioners were employees in the un- 
graded service, and although their entrance sal- 
ary was $1800 or less, on July 1, 1937, the date 
when the increment statute took effect, they 
were receiving larger salaries, and some were 
receiving more than $2280 annually. The City 
authorities refused to pay any increments be- 
yond $2280, contending that the statute im- 
pliedly fixed this maximum salary for 
employees in the ungraded service. This maxi- 
mum was reached by taking the maximum en- 
trance salary of $1800, and adding thereto four 
annual increments of $120 each, thus producing 
the maximum figure of $2280. Petitioners 
sought to compel payment of increments be- 
yond the maximum amount fixed by the au- 
thorities in this manner. The court, literally 
construing the statute, where its meaning is 
clear, granted the petition. “We find in the 
governing statute no basis for the interpretation 
adopted by the city authorities. There is no 
indication from the language employed (in the 
statute) of a legislative intent to establish a 
maximum annual salary for ungraded em- 
ployees.” 


SALARY AT TIME OF REINSTATEMENT 


i Legg v. Brandt, 32 N. Y. S. (2d) 733 (App. 
Div.), the court determined the salary rights 
of those reinstated to civil service positions in 
the light of a statute governing such reinstate- 
ment. The petitioners, architects in the New 
York City Department of Public Works, had 
been suspended for reasons of economy, and 
had been placed on a reinstatement (preferred) 
list. The law provides: “An employee reinstated 
from a preferred list to same or to a similar 
position shall receive at least the same salary 
such employee was receiving at the time of 
separation from the service.” The petitioners 
were subsequently reinstated to similar posi- 
tions, but at salaries lower than the salaries 
which they received at the time when they were 
suspended. However, none of the petitioners 
received a salary lower than the minimum pro- 
vided for their particular salary grade. 

The court, denying petitioners’ claims for 
the increased salary payment, relied on the pro- 
visions of the statute under which petitioners 


had been reinstated. That statute provided that 
vacancies “shall be filled at the same salary then 
received by the employee who is the lowest- 
paid of the permanent employees then holding 
the same position in the same promotion unit 
in the department.” Said the court: “Prior to 
the reinstatement of any of petitioners the sal- 
ary of the lowest paid permanent employee in 
their grade was $2,880. None of petitioners 
were reinstated at a salary below this figure, 
and hence under the express language of the 
statute . . . the rights of petitioners were not 
violated.” 


AGENCY Must ABIDE BY EXAMINATION 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE New York City Civil Service Commis- 

sion had advertised that it would hold an 
open competitive examination and a city-wide 
promotion examination for the position of sta- 
tionary engineer. The advertisements stated 
that the duties of the positions were to operate 
either steam or electric power plant equipment, 
and that technical tests were to be given con- 
cerning these duties. The technical tests were 
given, and were divided into two portions, one 
dealing with the operation of steam equipment, 
and the other with the operation of electrical 
equipment. When the results yielded an insuffi- 
cient number of candidates who passed both 
portions of the tests, the Commission decided 
to create eligible lists for the handling of steam 
equipment, and separate lists for the handling 
of electrical equipment. 

In Poss v. Kern, 32 N. Y. S. (2d) 979, (App. 
Div.) the court held the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to abide by its own rules, stating: 

These petitioners, being experienced in only one spe- 
cialty, (steam or electric) were led to believe that they 
could not successfully compete because, as the language 
of the notices indicated, the required tests would em- 
brace both specialties. Hence they made no attempt to 
compete. The five petitioners and perhaps many others 
similarly situated were thus deprived of an opportunity 
of taking part in an examination for the separate pos- 
itions of Stationary Engineer (Steam) and Stationary 
Engineer (Electric). To this extent competition as re- 
quired by the Constitution and the Civil Service Law of 
this State was frustrated... . 

Moreover, these . . . eligible lists are invalid for the 
further reason that they contain the names of candidates 
who had failed in one part of the technical examination. 
The Municipal Civil Service Commission was without 
authority to declare eligible those who did not receive 
a rating of 75 per cent or over in each part of the tech- 
nical written test, for such action violated Rule V 
of the Rules of the Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion. ... 
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It is well settled that the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission is bound by its own rules which, under the 
statute, have the full force and effect of law. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DISCRETION IN DETERMINING 
EXAMINATION CONTENT 


HE courts have consistently pointed out 

that the conduct of civil service examina- 
tions is an administrative matter, and that it is 
not the province of the judiciary to assume that 
administrative function. Nevertheless, the judi- 
ciary, as guardian of constitutional and statu- 
tory guaranties, has often stepped in and set 
aside civil service examinations where illegally 
held. Judicial supervision of administrative ac- 
tion has been a delicate and difficult matter, and 
the mere statement of the rule that only arbi- 
trary administrative action will be set aside 
provides only a general guide. In the final an- 
alysis, it is judicial inquiry into the basic facts 
of the conduct of the examination which de- 
termines the question. Practicality and good 
sense dictate that cases of doubtful nature must 
be resolved in favor of validity of administra- 
tive action. 

In Frishein v. Reavy, 33 N. Y. S. (2d) 894 
(App. Div.) the court recognized the broad 
principle of administrative discretion by refus- 
ing to nullify a state civil service examination 
for the position of Unemployment Insurance 
Referee, even where some of the questions ap- 
peared to be unrelated to the duties of the 
position and of dubious wisdom. In its opinion, 
the court stated: 


Petitioner-appellant complains, among other things 
that the examination was voluminous and prolix and 
the time insufficient to give adequate consideration to 
the questions; that the printing arrangement on the 
question booklet tended to cause mental and physical 
strain; that there were inadequate eating facilities in 
the neighborhood; and that a portion of the questions 
set forth in the examination paper were unrelated to the 
duties of the position for which the candidates were 
tested. Obviously, these are matters which must be left 
to the administrative discretion of the respondents... 
this court may not substitute its judgment for that 
of the commission and may interfere only when the 
Commission’s actions have been erroneous, arbitrary, 
capricious, discriminatory or palpably illegal. 


FRAUDULENT GRADING OF EXAMINATIONS 


HE Pennsylvania civil service statute makes 

it a misdemeanor for any person to “wil- 
fully or corruptly, falsely mark, grade, estimate, 
or report upon the examination or proper 
standing of any person examined . . . pursuant 
to the provisions of this article. .. .” In Com- 
monwealth v. Daly, 24 Atl. (2d) 91 (Pa.), the de- 


fendants, civil service commissioners of the City 
of Philadelphia, were charged with violation 
of this provision in that they fraudulently and 
improperly raised the marks of certain civil 
service examinees. Their defense was that the 
examination which gave rise to the offense was 
itself void, in that it was not given in compli- 
ance with statutory provisions. The court ruled 
that this was no defense to a criminal proceed- 
ing under the statute, for “if the argument that 
there could be no conviction of the defendants 
because the examinations were void . . . is ac- 
cepted, dishonest commissioners . . . may be 
designedly violating sections (of the civil serv- 
ice statute relating to examinations), go scot- 
free, not because they were guiltless (in raising 
marks), but due entirely to their own neglect 
to comply with other sections of the act. Such 
a result is inconsistent with one’s sense of right 
and ought not, if possible, be sanctioned.” 


CERTIFICATION FROM APPROPRIATE LISTS 


NOTHER illustration of a court’s refusal 
to interfere with the exercise of adminis- 
trative discretion may be found in Lennon v. 
Delaney, 33 N. Y. S. (2d) 401 (App. Div.). The 
court upheld the use of an eligible list for 
Automobile Engineman to supply street car 
operators to the New York City Board of Trans- 
portation. Pointing out that Section 14 of the 
Civil Service Law provides that “Appointments 
shall be made from the eligible list most nearly 
appropriate for the group in which the position 
to be filled is classified ... ,” the court recog: 
nized the reasonableness of the Commission’s 
determination, since it “was based upon the 
fact that any man who had passed the com- 
petitive examination for Automobile Engine- 
man had all the qualifications and experience 
necessary for operating a surface car.” 

The court, recognizing the importance of the 
particular facts of each case involving the exer- 
cise of administrative discretion, distinguished 
the case from Krapp v. Kern, 281 N. Y. 617, 
22 N.E. (2d) 176 affirming 7 N. Y. S. (2d) 499, 
and stated: 

There this court held that the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission abused its discretion in declaring that the 
“Attendant Grade 2” list was an appropriate one for 
the position of ‘“‘Laundry Bath Attendant.” However, 
a comparison of the qualifications required for the 
position of Laundry Bath Attendant and those required 
for Attendants shows that they were strikingly dissimilar 


and that those on the list for attendant had in no way 
been tested as to their ability to perform the duties of 
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the position of Laundry Bath Attendant. . .. In 
the case before us we find no such divergence in the 
duties or requirements for the two positions. 

The court, incidentally, also ruled that pro- 
visionals had the right to attack the use of the 
eligible list by the commission. “. . . as citizens 
and residents of the State they have the right 
to present to the courts a petition for the en- 
forcement of mandatory duties imposed by law 
upon public officials and the courts have the 
power to compel the discharge of such 
duties. . . . Though, as provisionals, petitioners 
have no legal claim to be retained in their pres- 
ent temporary positions, they may nevertheless 
contest the propriety of the use of an eligible 
list to fill vacancies for positions temporarily 
occupied by them.” 


Ricut TO COMPEL PROPER APPOINTMENT 


HE duty of one on a reinstatement eligible 
list to complain where an improper ap- 

pointment is made from such list was con- 
sidered in O’Connell v. Kern, 287 N. Y. 297, 
39 N. E. (2d) 246. The petitioner, a clerk in the 
New York City Marriage License Bureau, was 
placed upon a preferred list upon abolition of 
her position. Another employee, named Dowd, 
ranking behind the petitioner on the same pre- 
ferred list, had instituted a proceeding to super- 
sede a transferee, and that petition had been 
granted. The petitioner did not know of the 
vacancy, or of Dowd’s proceeding, but when 
Dowd was placed in the position pursuant to 
the earlier court order, petitioner, within four 
months thereafter, instituted the instant pro- 
ceeding to be placed in Dowd’s position, basing 
her claim on her higher position on the pre- 
ferred list. The court upheld the petitioner. 

The petitioner cannot be made to suffer be- 
cause she did not notice the vacancy of which 
Dowd took advantage. “At most,” stated the 
court, “petitioner was required only to watch 
the (preferred) list for violation of her priority 
rights to reinstatement, in the absence of proof 
of notice and knowledge, or of facts charging 
her with knowledge, of an opening for rein- 
statement to her former position. She was eli- 
gible to reinstatement at the time Dowd was 
taken back. . . . Her right to prosecute this 
proceeding accrued when Dowd was rein- 
stated... .” 

Thus, the four-month limitation period 
started when Dowd was appointed, and so the 
proceeding was timely. 
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FRAUD AS GROUNDS FOR REVOKING 
CERTIFICATION 


N ATTEMPTED fraud by an applicant for 

a civil service position justifies a revoca- 

tion of his certification, even when the fraud is 

first discovered after permanent appointment. 

(Marinick v. Valentine, 33 N. Y. S. [2d] 486 
[App. Div.].) 

Section 14 of the New York Civil Service 
Law provides that civil service commissions 
may refuse to certify an eligible “who has in- 
tentionally made a false statement of any ma- 
terial fact, or practiced or attempted to practice, 
any deception or fraud in his application, in 
his examination, or in securing his eligibility 
or appointment.” The court upheld the action 
of the New York City Civil Service Commission 
in revoking its certification of a patrolman four 
years after his appointment. The Commission 
learned at that time that the applicant had used 
identifying marks on his examination paper in 
an effort to secure an unfair advantage in rat- 
ing. Although it was conceded that this unfair 
practice had no effect on the applicant’s rating, 
and that he passed the examination on his 
merits, still the court argued that “‘petitioner’s 
appointment was tainted with fraud... . It 
seems too clear for argument that petitioner 
may not benefit by reason of the fact that his 
attempted fraud was not discovered until the 
lapse of several years. The law is now settled 
that the Municipal Civil Service Commission 
has power and is under a duty to rescind a cer- 
tification obtained by fraud or where there is 
an attempt to defraud.” 

But in Pape v. Kern, 33 N. Y. S. (2d) 491 
(App. Div., 1st Dep’t., March 13, 1942), the 
same question, involving another petitioner, 
was considered by the court, and in view of the 
fact that the petitioner denied attempting any 
fraud, the court ordered a trial of the facts: 

If upon a trial it should be established that petitioner 
is innocent of any attempted fraud in his examination, 
then the determination of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission would be capricious and arbitrary. If, on 
the other hand, it be shown that petitioner wilfully used 
identifying marks in the hope that he might thereby 
gain some advantage over other candidates, then his 
conduct was tantamount to an attempted fraud and the 
determination of the Commission (revoking the cer- 


tification, and resulting in dismissal) was right and 
should be confirmed. 


(Editor's Note: The lower court opinion in 
the Pape case is discussed in Public Personnel 
Review, July, 1941, p. 238.) 
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DURATION OF PROBATIONARY PERIOD 


N Wiles v. State Personnel Board, 121 Pac. 
(2d) 673 (Cal.), the California Supreme 
Court considered the question of whether or 
not a probationary period of service continues 
to run when the probationer is in a hospital 
due to illness, where it appeared that he con- 
tinued to perform a substantial portion of his 
work even while in the hospital. In view of 
the special circumstances in the case, the court 
ruled that the probationary service continued 
uninterrupted during the period of hospitaliza- 
tion, with the result that the probationer ac- 
quired permanent status at the expiration of 
the statutory six month period. Granting that 
probationary service requires “actual” rather 
than “constructive” service, the court pointed 
out that from the facts in the instant case “it 
is clear that the purposes and objects of the 
probationary period were fulfilled during the 
time the petitioner was in the hospital... . 
Petitioner here continued to do his work under 
direct supervision of the appointive power 
during his absence from office. . . . It thus ap- 
pears that full opportunity to observe peti- 
tioner’s conduct during his entire probationary 
period was afforded his superiors.” However, 
the court was careful to point out that its con- 
clusion “should not be interpreted to mean that 
in every case the probationary period termi- 
nates after six months’ elapsed time from the 
date of appointment. It is possible ... that a 
situation might arise in which a probationer 
because of illness would be forced to sever all 
relations with his office and duties a few days 
after his appointment. If such absence con- 
tinued for a period of six months, the purpose 
of the probationary period would be defeated 
if that period were held to be terminated after 
six months’ actual elapsed time from the date 
of appointment.” 

The court went on to rule that a notice of 
dismissal presented to the probationer prior to 
the probationary period, but phrased in the 
future tense so as to become effective only after 
the expiration of that period, was not a proper 
termination of the probationary period, and 
could not prevent the acquisition by the pro- 
bationer of permanent status. (The probation- 
ary period terminated on February 12, 1939. 
The notice of dismissal stated it was to become 
effective March 4, 1939.) “If notice of a future 
dismissal within the six months’ probationary 


period were all that was required under .., 
the Civil Service Act, then the probationary 
status could be extended indefinitely.” 
(Editor’s Note: It should be noted that the 
dismissal here was to take effect almost one 
month after the expiration of the probationary 
term. If the delay were for only a few hours, or 
perhaps even one day, with sufficient plausible 
explanation for such delay, the courts would 
undoubtedly rule the dismissal still effective 
to terminate the probationary term prior to 
acquisition of permanent status. This was the 
situation in Marasco v. Morse, 22 N. Y. S. [2d] 
315 [Sup. Ct.]. Note, also, that there is nothing 
to prohibit the giving of advance notice of 
termination of the probationary period, pro- 
vided, of course, the dismissal-takes effect at 
the expiration of the probationary period, and 
not at a later date. People ex rel. White v. 
Coler, 56, 67 N. Y. S. 652 [App. Div.], appeal 
dismissed 166 N. Y. 638, 60 N. E. 1118, [1901].) 


PROMOTION IN LIEU OF OPEN COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATION 


HE holding of an open competitive ex- 

amination to fill a vacancy does not pre- 
clude filling it by a promotion prior to the 
certification of the successful candidate in the 
examination. (Chambers v. Civil Service Com- 
mission of New Jersey, 127 N. J. L. 567, 24 Atl. 
[2d] 186.) In commenting on the case, the court 
said: 

The problera is, when shall a position be filled by 
competitive tests and when by advancement from the 
next lower grade? This seems to be a matter vested in 
the sound discretion of the Civil Service Commissioners 
within the four corners of the Act. Because the competi- 
tive test was held is no reason to preclude a promotion 
if in the best interest of the service. There was a direct 


saving of $500 a year. There is nothing in the 
record to indicate the slightest abuse of discretion. 


DETERMINING LENGTH OF SERVICE IN LAYOFF 


N Eagan v. Livoti, 287 N. Y. 464, 40 N. E. 
(2d) 635, the issue was whether, in deter- 
mining the seniority right of a county employee 
under Section 31 of the Civil Service Law ..., 
a period of prior service in state employment 
may be added to a subsequent period of county 
employment. (Section 31 provides that suspen- 
sions for reasons of economy “shall be made 
in the inverse order of original appointment in 
the service. . . .”) The court ruled that the 
period of state employment cannot be added to 
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the period of county employment in arriving 
at a decision, the court distinguished as fol- 


lows: 

The petitioner’s seniority right under Section 31 may 
not be established by adding together the period of her 
state and county employment—two divisions of civil 
service having features so distinctive that the Legislature 
chose to separate them as a matter of public policy... . 
In the administration of Section 31 . . the em- 
ployee’s right of seniority ay: agen upon the date of 
the original appointment in the particular service, de- 
fined by the Civil Service Law . . in which the 
employee is engaged at the time of such suspension. 


DISCHARGE FOLLOWING ILLEGAL CERTIFICATION 


HERE a summarily discharged police- 

man brought a court action for reinstate- 
ment, claiming civil service status by virtue of 
a certificate from the civil service board certi- 
fying his appointment, it was held reversible 
error for the lower court to reject oral testi- 
mony presented by the board to show that the 
appointment was not made in compliance with 
statutory civil service provisions. (Detoro v. 
City of Pittston, 25 Atl. [2d] 299 [Pa.].) The 
opinion of the court contained the following 
statement: 


The proofs offered . . . go much farther than offers to 
prove minor departures from the literal — (of 
the statute). The evidence offered would show, if be- 
lieved, that there had been an utter disregard of pri- 
mary and essential requirements. . . . It would appear 
that the proceedings of the board were conducted with 
undue haste . . . , that the board adopted no rules and 
regulations, that the certificate (of appointment) was 
prepared in advance and was signed by at least one of 
the board before the examination, such as it was, was 
given, that no inquiries were made as to the habits, 
reputation, standing, experience or education of the 
applicants, that the parties were given no grades and 
were not ranked... . 

The legislature has declared in unmistakable terms 
that merit ascertained in a manner prescribed shall 
govern appointments to the police department and has 
formulated and announced the public policy of the 
state in that respect. An administrative officer is not 
permitted to violate such declared policy and no court 
may sanction its violation. An employment which in 
its inception violates such an act as this is illegal and 
against public policy and it is the duty of the adminis- 
trative officers . . . to discontinue any illegal employment 
when they note its illegality. . . . In such case the defense 
is not waived by the action of the representatives of the 
municipality. 

The court noted that in a case such as this, 
removal may be had without compliance with 
statutory protective provisions. The statute 
does not apply since the appointment was in- 
valid in its inception:—there never was a civil 
service appointment, and so the alleged ap- 
pointee cannot claim civil service protection 
under the provisions of the law relating to re- 
movals, 
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CUMULATIVE STATUTORY METHODS FOR 
REMOVAL OF COMMISSIONERS 


CIVIL service statute providing for re- 

moval of local civil service commissioners 
is not necessarily exclusive of any other method 
of removal. Just as a subsequent statute may 
repeal or modify a general removal provision, 
it may also provide an additional method of 
removal. This principle is illustrated in Cary v. 
Council of City of Binghamton, 33 N. Y.S. (2d) 
836 (Sup. Ct.) . 

_ The New York Optional City Government 
Law provides that a municipal civil service 
commissioner “may be removed during his term 
of office by the unanimous vote of the council, 
and upon stating in writing the reasons for re- 
moval, and after allowing him opportunity of 
making an explanation.” This statute was held 
to justify enactment of an ordinance by the 
defendant city council providing for the re- 
moval of the local civil service commissioners, 
and the court refused to restrain the council 
from proceeding with the enactment. 

It was contended that the statutory provision 
conflicted with Section 11 of the New York 
Civil Service Law, which authorizes removal 
of municipal commissioners for cause by the 
“mayor or other duly authorized appointing 
authority. . . .” The court pointed out that 
the local statute 

... in no way affected the earlier procedure. 
It merely afforded a third method whereby a 
commissioner could be removed in a proper 
case. .. . The two sections, when read together, 
present a clear and comprehensive plan obvi- 
ously designed to better safeguard the opera- 
tion of civil service. The Mayor or other 
appointing officer is given the right to remove 
for cause on charges sustained after a public 
hearing. The Common Council of a city operat- 
ing under the Optional City Government Law 
is given the right to remove on unanimous vote 
after the commissioner has been given an op- 
portunity to make an explanation. . . . The 
provisions in no way conflict nor overlap and 
there is no logical reason why they may not 
be construed together as providing cumulative 
remedies. 


REMOVAL OF VETERANS 

N Cappon v. Cleere, 32 N. Y. S. (2d) 845, the 
court reviewed the scope and application 

of Section 22 of the New York Civil Service 
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Law restricting removals of veterans. The peti- 
tioner, a clerk in the Surrogate’s Court (On- 
tario County) was summarily dismissed by a 
newly appointed surrogate. He sought rein- 
statement pointing out that Section 22 pro- 
vides that veterans and exempt firemen may not 
be removed ‘except for incompetency or mis- 
conduct shown after a hearing upon due notice 
upon stated charges.” 

After overruling the contention that the 
term of office of a surrogate’s clerk does not 
expire with the expiration of the surrogate’s 
term, the court considered the question whether 
the protection of Section 22 was available to 
surrogate’s clerks, particularly in view of Sec- 
tion 21 of the Surrogate Court Act, which per- 
mits a surrogate to “revoke at pleasure” the 
appointment of a clerk serving under his juris- 
diction. 

Arguing that Section 22 of the Civil Service 
law was applicable, and protected the peti- 
tioner against a summary dismissal, the court 
said: “Section 22 of the Civil Service Law and 
Section 21 of the Surrogate Court Act are not 
in conflict. It has been held where analogous 
statutes have come into apparent conflict that 
the power of removal or of revocation of ap- 
pointment had not been abolished, but only 
that the incumbent should have the right to 
be heard before the removal was made.” 

The court recognized that earlier decisions 
refused to extend removal protection to inde- 
pendent officials, but, rather, restricted its oper- 
ation so as to protect only holders of subordi- 
nate positions. The court held that the position 
of surrogate’s clerk was a “subordinate” posi- 
tion. Stated the court: 

The test is whether or not the official in the perform- 
ance of his various duties is subject to and under the 
control of the superior officer, or is an independent 
officer subject only to such directions as the statute 
gives. In the situation before this court, the petitioner 
has certain duties set out by statute, but these are min- 
isterial in nature and do not comprise the bulk of his 
duties. Most of the latter are those for which the sur- 
rogate is responsible and which he controls, directs and 
supervises. A person acting under the order of a su- 


perior officer, and not independently of him, must be 
classed as a subordinate officer. 


RESIGNATION AS WAIVER OF RIGHTS TO HEARING 
LTHOUGH statutory provisions governing 
removals must be strictly complied with 

to effect a legal removal, there may be cases 
where acts of employees about to be removed 
may constitute a waiver of such protective pro- 


visions. Such was the situation in State ex rel 
Albright v. Haber, 41 N. E. (2d) 247, affirming 
30 N. E. (2d) 202, where a husband and wife, 
occupying the civil service positions of super- 
intendent and matron of a county children’s 
home, were called before a meeting of the trus- 
tees to discuss the question of their removal for 
alleged irregularities. They voluntarily stated 
they knew they would have to leave their posi- 
tions before the trustees had taken any formal 
action. The court ruled that this action of the 
employees “was tantamount to a resignation. 

. The right of the plaintiffs to explain any 
charges against them was, in our judgment 
waived, when, with full knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances under which the Board was pro- 
ceeding, they anticipated the action of the 
Board and expressed a willingness to leave the 
institution conditioned only upon an extender 
of time until March 1, 1940, in which to re- 
move.’ 

Commenting on the oxtoaailiaiieie function 
of a writ of mandamus the Supreme Court 
stated: 

. the issuance of the extraordinary writ of man- 
damus lies within the sound discretion of the court, and 
one seeking the writ must show a clear legal right there- 
to. And while mandamus is considered a legal remedy, 
equitable principles often govern its issuance, and it may 


be denied to those who do not come before the court 
with clean hands. 


SUFFICIENCY OF DETAIL IN REASONS FOR 
DIsMISSAL 


HE legal sufficiency of a notice of removal 

required by civil service law was considered 
in State ex rel. Ashbaugh v. Bahr, 40 N. E. (2d) 
677 (Ohio App.). The Ohio civil service law re- 
quires, as a prerequisite to a valid removal of a 
civil service employe, a written notice of re- 
moval, stating the grounds therefor, followed 
by a hearing. Relatrix, dismissed from her posi- 
tion as chief clerk and assistant secretary of the 
civil service commission of the city of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, claims that the notice of removal 
was improper in that it did not clearly inform 
her of the charge against her. The notice read, 
in part, as follows: 

The reason for your permanent removal and dis- 
charge . . . is for misconduct unbecoming an employee 
of the Civil Service Commission . . . in that you did 
on the g2nd day of March, 1940, while in and on the 
premises occupied by the G. M. McKelvey Company . . 
take and carry from its depositary without good reason 
or cause and without the consent of the owner a fur 
coat. 
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The court, upholding the notice of removal, 
stated the applicable rule: 


The order of removal must not be so indefinite in its 
terms that its purpose and effect could not be deter- 
mined. It must be sufficiently definite as to advise the 
employee of the charge against her in terms sufficiently 
explicit as to enable her to make an explanation if she 
so desires. .. . But the order of removal need go no fur- 
ther than to set forth the reasons in such understandable 
language as would convey to the one removed the facts 
comprising the reason for removal. . . . This court has 
had no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that the 
ground alleged in the notice of discharge, as well as 
the facts constituting reasons therefor, was in all respects 
sufficient in law and definitely stated with such certainty 
as to enable relatrix to intelligently make her explana- 
tion thereof. This is conclusively shown by the fact 
that she filed an intelligent explanation of reasons for 
her conduct in the store of the G. M. McKelvey Company. 

As for the truth or falsity of the charge 
against the relatrix, this was a matter properly 
considered by the administrative board hearing 
the case, and should not be set aside by the 


court in the absence of arbitrary action. 


HE same rule was applied in People ex rel. 

Elmore v. Allman, 40 N. E. (2d) 812 (IIl. 
App.), where no written opinion was given. 
The headnote to the case reads as follows: “In 
proceeding before civil service commission for 
removal of police patrolman, patrolman had 
right to have charge preferred against him re- 
duced to writing in such form that he could 
clearly understand the ground assigned for his 
removal, but it was not necessary that charges 
should be formulated in technical language 
similar to that of a declaration or indictment.” 


SUFFICIENCY OF EVIDENCE IN DISMISSAL HEARING 


N REVIEWING the dismissal of the Gen- 

eral Supervisor in the Bureau of Recreation 
of the Pittsburgh Department of Public Works, 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court ruled that 
there was sufficient evidence to justify the ad- 
ministrative determination. Gretton v. City of 
Pittsburgh, 25 Atl. (2d) 351 (Pa.). “The find- 
ings of fact of a civil service commission are 
binding if the court... , after an independent 
examination of the record, finds that there is 
substantial evidence to sustain them; it is not 
for the court to weigh the evidence but only 
to make sure that there has been no abuse of 
discretion on the part of the commission.” No 
such abuse was found in the instant case. The 
court also ruled that the “written statement 
of the reasons for appellant’s dismissal was not 
objectionably vague. It is not necessary that 


such a statement be as explicit as a bill of in- 
dictment. It serves its purpose if it furnishes 
the employee with general information as to 
the nature of the charges.” 


UT in Charles v. Lyons, 33 N. Y. S. (2d) 472 
(App. Div.) the court under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case annulled an order of 
the New York State Commissioner of Correc- 
tion, which dismissed the petitioner from his 
position as a guard at the Woodbourne Insti- 
tution for Defective Delinquents. Stated the 
court: 

A great mass of the testimony taken is entirely hear- 
say and much of it wholly irrelevant. The only direct 
evidence against petitioner was given by an inmate 
who is a mental defective, and characterized by the 
Superintendent of the institution as a high grade moron; 
and his testimony is corroborated only indirectly by the 
testimony of other mental defectives. . . . The decision 
of the Commissioner is against the weight of credible 
evidence. ... 


REQUEST FOR POSTPONEMENT OF REMOVAL 
HEARING 


HE Illinois statute governing civil service 

in park systems provides that an employee, 
prior to removal, shall be entitled to a hearing, 
which “shall be public and the accused shall 
be entitled to call witnesses in his defense and 
to have the aid of counsel. The hearing may be 
postponed or continued with the consent of the 
accused.” In People ex rel. Eagan v. Dunham, 
40 N. E. (2d) 771 (Ill. App.), the relator, for- 
merly a patrolman of the Chicago Park District, 
had been given a six day notice of hearing with 
regard to charges preliminary to his removal. 
He appeared, without counsel, on the day of 
the hearing, stated that he had retained an at- 
torney that morning, who was busy at the time, 
and asked for a continuance of the hearing. 
This request was refused, the hearing was held, 
and the removal was ordered. Relator now 
claims he was deprived of his statutory right 
to be represented by counsel, and to have the 
hearing continued. The court, holding there 
was no denial of statutory rights, stated: 

Here plaintiff was given six calendar days or 
five legal days’ notice. Plaintiff was therefore 
afforded the required opportunity to engage counsel 
to represent him at his hearing. He was also afforded 
the opportunity provided by the statute to call or 
have subpoenaed such witnesses as he desired. .. . 
It cannot be said that the right given plaintiff under 


the statute to “the aid of counsel” was violated by 
defendants. It was plaintiff himself who failed to 
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exercise such right through his own lack of 
diligence. . . . The matter of granting or refusing 
to grant plaintiff a continuance of his hearing under 
the circumstances shown here was clearly within 
the discretion of the investigating officer of the 
Civil Service Board and to hold otherwise would 
be to establish the absurd precedent that hearings 
of said board and its investigating officers must be 
held at the convenience of accused employees or 
their counsel or prospective counsel. . . . The statute 
affords no mandatory right to the allowance of a 
continuance of a Civil Service hearing. 


ACTION FOR DAMAGES AFTER DISCHARGE 
CIVIL service employee removed from her 
position by regular statutory procedure 

cannot maintain a separate cause of action for 


damages against her superiors for improperly 
inducing her discharge. This new, interesting 
issue arose in Alexander v. Scattergood, 124 
Pac. (2d) 151 (Cal. App.). The court held: 


Not setting forth any allegations of extrinsic fraud 
which was involved in procuring the order of discharge, 
such a theory would amount to a collateral attack on 
the order . . . made by the civil service commission 
ousting plaintiff from her position. Bound as we are 
to assume either that plaintiff appealed to the civil 
service commission, which board sustained her dis- 
charge, or that she failed to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the charter which entitled her to ask for 
such a review of the order discharging her, and there 
being no direct attack ‘upon the order of discharge 
grounded on extrinsic fraud in its procurement from 
the civil service commission, it must be assumed that 
the charges allegedly made by defendants were true 
and that the order of discharge was proper. 
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The Higher Civil Service of Great Britain. H. E. 
Dale. Oxford University Press. New York. 
1941. 232p. $2.75. 

I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Dale’s 
book is the best, perhaps the only, existing de- 
scription of the operation and mentality of the 
higher civil service of Great Britain. It stands 
in a class with the famous work, Sir Henry 
Taylor’s ‘““The Statesman,” though it does not 
strive as he did for epigram. It achieves its 
masterly effect by suave writing and the plac- 
ing of one impression upon another. It is in- 
structive to have Mr. Dale’s careful analysis 
(based upon forty years’ experience) of the 
special work of each rank in the higher civil 
service and their mutual relationship to the 
advantage of the service. At the same time, 
it is much more important, and it is the out- 
standing achievement of this work, that the 
mind of the service is made plain to us as never 
before. 

Mr. Dale is not concerned with the nearly 
1,500 members of the administrative class but 
only with that number of them, about 550, who 
serve not merely to direct the executive activi- 
ties of the service but to exercise a voice in de- 
ciding what the orders to them shall be. As he 
says, “Ry the exercise of this latter function, it 
(the civil service) enters into the field of policy 
and becomes an element in the higher govern- 
ment of the country.” 

The space is not available for a resumé of 
Mr. Dale’s explanations of the ranks of the 
hierarchy, their respective functions and rela- 
tionships with each other, or of an exquisite 
discussion of the daily life for the eight or more 
hours during which they are in Whitehall. It 
is better to turn our attention to the analysis 
of the mind of the service. Mr. Dale shows in 
the course of his observations on the daily life 
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of the higher civil service the various ways in 
which that mind makes itself manifest: through 
giving written instructions on matters sub- 
mitted by subordinates; writing minutes or 
memoranda to those high in authority; partici- 
pating in the drafting of letters and memo- 
randa; interviewing all manner of people; 
cooperation in committee work; appearance 
before departmental or Parliamentary inquir- 
ies; and Parliamentary business—that is ques- 
tions, debates, the drafting of bills, etc. 

In the course of his several years from the 
time of entry until he is well up in the hier- 
archy, the civil servant acquires these qualities: 
First, thoroughness, accuracy, and clarity of 
reasoning and statement. These qualities are 
learned in the processes of work, and the result 
of that work being tested by the skepticism of 
the experienced official is to produce a passion 
for precise facts and close inferences and “a 
great distrust of vague generalities.” Second, he 
learns a proper respect for precedent which pro- 
duces continuity in public affairs and econo- 
mizes time and labor. Third, there is acquired 
an acute perception of the gradations of the 
official hierarchy, with the appropriate ac- 
knowledgement of superior authority. And, 
finally, there are the qualities of loyalty, dis- 
cretion, the power to drudge resolutely at sub- 
jects in which the civil servant may take no 
original interest. In addition to these, there 
are: caution in volunteering information; the 
power of parrying awkward questions; and, fi- 
nally, a sense of what is practicable in the 
framework of British government and the 
means and tactics of securing the fulfillment of 
what is practicable with the least friction and 
expenditure. 

It will be noted that among these qualities 
nothing appears in the nature of that creative 
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imagination or energetic representation of 
policy which some commentators of the British 
civil service have recently called for. The reason 
for this is apparent from Mr. Dale’s discussion 
of the relationship between the civil servant 
and Ministers and Parliament. He does not take 
the view that it is the business of the civil serv- 
ant to propose to or propel the Minister. He 
accepts the general constitutional relationship 
that creative imagination, the discussion of 
policy, and the proposal of progress is the sole 
responsibility of the Minister and of Parlia- 
ment, and the civil servant plays an auxiliary 
role. Mr. Dale believes that the value of the 
civil service lies precisely in fulfilling this role 
and nothing more, though he agrees that a civil 
servant may have items of his own which he 
may bring to the attention of the Minister. 
Apart from this he is in a strictly subservient 
role. 

Whether it is because of a realization of this 
subordinate position or as a result of the gen- 
eral temper of mind in Great Britain or of the 
particular selective processes (which Mr. Dale 
describes) the result is in the civil servant what 
Mr. Dale calls “the creed of stoical realism.” 
Mr. Dale puts in this phrase as a brief descrip- 
tion of the official creed, as a disclaimer from 
the charge that the civil service suffers from 
“cynicism.” By “stoical realism” he means the 
recognition and action upon that recognition 
that not very much can be done with human 
nature as it is. He bases this upon certain con- 
clusions: pure reason is not the most important 
factor in human affairs; even in the realm of 
pure reason there is much to be said for both 
sides on any fiercely disputed and complicated 
question; third, great social, economic, and 
political changes cannot be made quickly with- 
out arousing widespread opposition, much of 
it being natural and reasonable; forth, a strong 
and vociferous minority pressure group will 
often prevail even against the majority and the 
merits; and fifth, great measures are liable to 
have grave results which the strongest intellect 
cannot foresee. 

The consequences of this mentality are two: 
the first is that civil servants imbued with it 
are rather placid and, secondly, they get along 
well with Ministers and Parliament (and in- 
deed this is partly responsible for the sound 
operation of the principle of civil service neu- 
trality) . 


Mr. Dale raises a matter of importance in the 
subject of the value of the homogeneity of the 
civil service. His argument is that when all re- 
cruits to the higher ranks come from the same 
class of society there is a common outlook which 
makes for the easy management of business, 
There is sympathy, there can be candour, there 
is no friction. Also, there has been until recent 
years a homogeneity between the service as a 
whole and Ministers and Parliament, again, 
coming roughly from the same class. But the 
homogeneity in these two respects has been 
broken by the entry into the civil service of 
some men from other than the public schools 
and the upper middle class and of others since 
the last war who came in by promotion as a 
consequence of the death or retirement of the 
regular entrants. Mr. Dale shows some feeling 
on this matter as he refers to it several times 
and perhaps he is restrained even in his ex- 
pression of its consequences. He makes no sug: 
gestions regarding what should be done, though 
there seem to be two available remedies: one, 
to restore the previously existing homogeneity 
by excluding the new type of entrant, which is 
rather impossible in an age of the career open 
to the talents and of social reconstruction; or 
alternatively to open the civil service much 
more widely to bigger sections of the popula- 
tion and take the chances that a new mentality 
will arise which will be better for the state than 
the old one, despite the loss of some of the tradi- 
tions and homogeneity that formerly prevailed. 

How important the latter alternative is can 
be seen from the admission on the part of the 
writer that although the prevailing temper of 
mind and relationship with the Minister pro- 
duces, as it were, the result of objective disin- 
terested advice, yet the character of the civil 
servant himself can be and is sometimes de- 
cisively thrown into the situation affecting 
policy. As Mr. Dale recognizes, the tuition and 
experience and class background of the present 
civil servant are such as to exclude from his 
sphere of knowledge and motivation influences 
of this kind that might prove to be widely 
beneficial. 

It was not my intention to write the long and 
penetrating review which this book merits. My 
intention was simply to draw attention to the 
vital questions which are raised by it and the 
wealth of argument by which its author's 
views are supported. I personally have gained 
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a great deal from the study of Mr. Dale’s work 
and I am sure that my fellow scholars and 
friends in the public service will benefit 
equally. 

HERMAN FINER 


University of Chicago 


The Psychology of the Interview. R. C. Oldfield. 
Sherwood Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 1941. 144p. 
$2.00. 

Not only the paucity of literature in the field 
of interviewing, but the thoroughness with 
which the author has treated his subject indi- 
cates that this publication is a real contribution 
to present-day writing. While in general the 
author has outlined and given approval to what 
might be referred to in personnel circles as the 
“psychology approach” to the interviewing 
situation, he has vigorously refrained from 
pragmatic generalizations in which some psy- 
chologists have been prone to indulge in treat- 
ing of this most complex problem of determin- 
ing the measure of the man. 

For example, his scholarly treatment of the 
part that attitudes play in a social encounter 
is a definitive and thoughtful statement. He 
likewise candidly admits that any individual 
may in an interview situation perform acts and 


give expression to ideas which are inconsistent 


with his real personal characteristics or 
ideologies. The author likewise wisely admits 
that sensibility to the attitudes and states of 
mind of other people is so many times devoid 
of conscious basis that its value as a measure- 
ment process is doubtful. 

The fundamental criteria, against which 
relative measurement sought in an interview 
situation are assessed, are primarily the reac- 
tions of the interviewer to the attitudes and ex- 
pressions of the person being interviewed. He 
suggests that through experience an interviewer 
may develop an implicit and well-articulated 
standard. In the ultimate, he suggests by impli- 
cation, therefore, that results of an interview 
can usually be no better than the capacity of 
the interviewer to apply his own social concepts 
and experience in making judgments of the 
individual being interviewed. 

Regardless of the scientific accuracy of this 
type of evaluation, a question which would cer- 
tainly lend itself to debate, the subjectivity im- 
plicit in the process renders it of doubtful value 
as a tool of competitive measurement for public 


service employment. This kind of interview 
does not readily adapt itself to competitive per- 
sonnel procedures where a disciplined and 
many times routinized process is essential and 
where the relative legal rights of job candidates 
must be constantly maintained. 

The degree of refinement in establishing the 
interview situation, while highly desirable for 
interviews for some purposes, would be too 
costly both in time and money to be used on 
any large-scale public oral examining program. 
For example, the author suggests the placement 
of mirrors in waiting rooms and the provision 
of special and convenient lavatory facilities for 
candidates. The time-taking procedures in- 
volved in securing complete rapport between 
the interviewer and the subject represent 
further factors which would impede a large- 
scale and, of necessity, rapidly moving public 
examining program. However, the clarity with 
which this compact and well-written book deals 
with a most complex problem suggests beyond 
question that it should be required reading for 
any public personnel administrator charged 
with the conduct of oral examinations or inter- 
views for rating or recruitment purposes. 

James C. O'BRIEN 

National Roster of Scientific and 


Specialized Personnel 
Washington, D.C. 


Employee Training. Alfred M. Cooper. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 
and London. 1942. x, 311p. $2.50. 

This book makes available the author’s ex- 
tensive experience in employee training, in 
public utility organizations, industrial and 
commercial companies, and the Department of 
Water and Power of the City of Los Angeles. 
It has been designed for use by organizers of 
training programs, and more specifically, as a 
handbook for training conference leaders. 

The first four chapters are devoted to organ- 
izing employee training, the conduct of train- 
ing conferences, and teaching supervisors to be 
conference leaders. Next are three chapters 
dealing with special types of training programs: 
executive training, training in a safety program, 
and public relations training. The technique of 
developing standard practices in conferences is 
well handled in Chapter VIII. The value and 
development of dramatizations are interest- 
ingly described. Chapters X and XI are con- 
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cerned with the relations between training and 
performance, and between training and “emer- 
gencies.” 

The subject of “emergencies” is a descrip- 
tion, thinly concealed, of an experience of the 
author’s in a municipal ownership election 
campaign. “Heroic emergency service” was per- 
formed “in getting a uniform picture before 
the public” in order to defeat “the nefarious 
conniving of a crooked political machine.” 
Apart from the dubious political morality of 
the twisting of a legitimate training program 
in a public utility to such an end, it is obvious 
that the inclusion of this chapter in a book 
on employee training is incongruous, to put it 
mildly. 

In the final chapter vestibule, upgrading and 
apprenticeship training programs are briefly 
described. Following it are nearly one hundred 
pages of Appendixes, Standard Practice for 
Conference Leaders, eight conference outlines 
for use in a public relations training program, 
and Standard Practice in Interest in the Con- 
sumer. 

The level at which the book is written may 
be illustrated by quoting several of the topics 
in the standard practice outline for conference 
leaders. ‘‘What constitutes a kindly facial ex- 
pression?” “What is the danger to be guarded 
against in assuming a kindly facial expression?” 
“Is it possible for the conference leader to de- 
velop a high degree of interest at the first con- 
ference of a series?” 

The author’s philosophy is succintly stated 
in the preface. “Emphasis in these pages has 
been placed on the rehearsed-conference 
method of employee training, wherever it is 
applicable, because of the great saving in train- 
ing costs and the superior carry-over to the job 
inherent in this method.” The emphasis upon 
thorough preparation of materials and trainers 
is certainly commendable, although one cannot 
expect to find many significant additions to best 
practice in the field from a book which com- 
mits itself so narrowly. In all fairness, it should 
be stated that this reviewer believes that the 
conference method has been generally over- 
done, chiefly because of the ceiling it places 
upon upgrading. 

It could be hoped that greater stress could 
have been laid upon tailoring the training pro- 
gram to an organization’s peculiar needs, and, 
of course, to the techniques of ascertaining these 


needs, This is, perhaps, more than can be rea- 
sonably expected of a book written at this 
level. 

To industrial and commercial concerns, the 
chapters on safety and public relations training 
will be of value. To public organizations they 
are of interest too. And to both, the first ap- 
pendix will be useful as a guide for supervisors 
being trained as conference leaders. 

ROLLIN B. Posgy 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


BOOK NOTES 
Discussion of Industrial Accidents and Diseases, 

Bulletin No. 46. United States Department 

of Labor, Division of Labor Standards. Wash- 

ington, D. C. 1941. 186p. $.20. 

This bulletin represents the proceedings of 
the twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions, which was held 
at Richmond, Virginia, September 9-12, 1940. 
The subject matter of the conference, which 
was devoted to workmen’s unemployment com- 
pensation, is divided into four headings: (1) 
administration and procedure; (2) legal and 
legislative subjects; (3) state funds, medical 
attention and rehabilitation; and (4) miscel- 
laneous subjects. The sessions on administra- 
tion and procedure stress the need for the 
quickest and most simplified processes of ad- 
ministering medical attention, filing reports, 
and awarding compensation to bring about re- 
habilitation, which is the objective of such 
processes. 


Training Municipal Employees. John J. Furia, 
New York City Civil Service Commission, 
New York. 1941. 


Prepared for distribution at the annual meet- 
ing of the Civil Service Assembly in Jackson- 
ville last year, this volume describes the activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Training of the New York 
City Civil Service Commission, In essence it is 
a compilation of course announcements, lec- 
ture samples, and conference abstracts, and in 
addition gives a brief description of the train- 
ing program being conducted for New York’s 
municipal employees. Persons engaged in train- 
ing work on any level of government, but par- 
ticularly at the municipal level, will find this 
volume a valuable source of ideas, techniques, 
and information. 
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Proceedings. Third Annual Pacific Northwest 
Personnel Management Association Con- 
ference, Seattle, Washington, 1941. 216p. 
$2.00. ($1.00 to libraries.) 

The Conference reported here considered 
such subjects as: personnel problems in defense 
industries; the induction of new employees; 
employer-union cooperation; the technique, 
procedures, and pitfalls of collective bargain- 
ing; post-war problems in personnel; psychiatry 
in personnel management; and similar per- 
sonnel problems of current importance. All 
addresses and the discussion of approximately 
100 delegates from private and public employ- 
ment have been reported in full. Two question- 
box periods discussed matters ranging from 
the employment of college graduates awaiting 
induction into the armed forces to the relation- 
ship between the pay of white-collar workers 
and organized labor. The Proceedings repre- 
sent a worthwhile commentary on many of the 
problems confronting personnel administrators 
everywhere, and for that reason the document 
has more than passing significance. 


The Negro Federal Government Worker. A 
Study of His Classification Status in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1883-1938. Laurence J. W. 
Hayes. Volume III, No. 1, the Howard Uni- 
versity Studies in the Social Sciences. Wash- 
ington. 1941. 176 pp. $1.50. 

This study attempts to present a contempo- 
rary and historical picture of the employment 
of Negroes by the federal government in Wash- 
ington. It analyzes the classifications and sal- 
aries of the Negro personnel; it contrasts these 
classifications with those held by other govern- 
ment workers; and it discusses the rules and 
regulations of the United States Civil Service 
Commission which most materially affect the 
employment opportunities and employment 
status of Negroes. The report is divided into 
three chapters: “The Rise of the Negro Fed- 
eral Government Worker, 1883-1912”; “The 
Critical Period, 1912-1933”; and “The Negro 
Federal Government Worker Under the New 
Deal, 1933-1938.” The Report concludes with 
ten recommendations, at least one of which, 
the elimination of the photograph from the ap- 
plication, has been put into effect by the United 
States Civil Service Commission since 1938. 
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Optimum Hours of Work in War Production. 
J. Douglas Brown and Helen Baker. Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. March, 1942. 25 pp. 
$.75. 

The principal aim of this report was to ob- 
tain industrial opinion based on actual experi- 
ence as to the maximum number of hours per 
day or week an individual can work and main- 
tain his highest efficiency. To accomplish this, 
the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton 
University obtained information and judg- 
ments from 140 companies producing war ma- 
terials and employing approximately 2,000,000 
workers. Though the report points out that the 
results are tentative, the unanimous opinion on 
the following summarized points should carry 
considerable weight in determining general 
policy throughout the country: Optimum 
hours of work are approximately 8 per day and 
48 per week; opinion and experience both in- 
dicate a lower optimum for women than for 
men, probably the 40-hour week; workers need 
one day of rest in seven; in any upward change 
in hours, special attention should be given to 
attendance and safety; and the need for longer 
hours should be made clear to the employees 
and the results in terms of productivity should 
be given to them regularly, that they may be 
aware of the fruits of their extra efforts. 


Wage Adjustment and Grievance Policies. C. 
Canby Balderston, H. W. Anderson, and 
E. H. Van Delden. Personnel Series No. 52. 
American Management Association. New 


York, 1941. 24 pp. 

This pamphlet includes three of the papers 
which were presented at the 1941 Personnel 
Conference of the American Management As- 
sociation. The papers are: “Wage Adjustments 
for Payroll Flexibility,” by C. Canby Balders- 
ton, Dean of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; “Handling Grievances: A Case Experi- 
ence,” by H. W. Anderson, Assistant Director 
of the Personnel Staff of the General Motors 
Corporation; and ‘““The Mediator Views Griev- 
ance Procedure,” by E. H. Van Delden, Assist- 
ant Professor of Management and Industrial 
Relations in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at New York University. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION— 
GENERAL ASPECTS 


47. Unsigned. The manager’s role in public rela- 
tions. Public Management 24 (4) April, 1942: 103- 
107.—The addition of specialists in public relations 
has not removed from the city manager a great 
sphere of personal activity or supervision in this field 
of managership. The “open door policy” is followed 
by practically all managers. This policy means that 
the manager will see any citizen whose business de- 
mands the manager’s attention, or who insists on 
seeing the manager. The offices of the city manager 
are placed deliberately to achieve this end. The 
placing of outgoing telephone calls, and the answer- 
ing of incoming calls by the manager himself, as 
well as the avoidance of the use of form letters 
whenever possible, complements the “open door 
policy.”” Managers who possess capable public speak- 
ing ability exercise that ability. In so doing they 
avoid speaking on issues involving policy determina- 
tion, or issues pregnant with political implications. 
Appearing as an officer of an organization is avoided, 
and the majority of managers leave the leadership 
of service clubs or fraternal organizations to others. 
Relations with the press are carried on by confer- 
ence and the “open door policy” in the literal sense. 
Prepared releases are frowned upon, and all city 
managers seek the most cordial relations with re- 
porters. The direction and control of subordinates 
in the administration of a public relations policy 
is administered by city managers in several ways. 
The conference method, and training in the proper 
use of the telephone are emphasized. The handling 
of citizen complaints is carefully watched by spot 
checking, follow-up procedures, and insistence upon 
promptness in replying to complaints. Several cities 
inform the complaining citizen of the specific action 
taken to eliminate the complaint. Employees are en- 
couraged by many managers to participate in civic 
organizations and enterprises in order to better in- 
form the general citizenry of the work of the city. 
Managers, in order to gauge public attitudes, seek 
by careful perusal of the local papers, and conversa- 
tions with representatives of citizen groups what 


the various publics are thinking about. In addition 
public employees are asked to bring to the manager 
the currents of opinion noticed by them in their 
daily routine. Elections, of course, are widely used 
barometers. However, none of these techniques as 
such assure sound public relations. The efficient 
operation of all municipal services is the prime req- 
uisite of a sound public relations program.—Wil- 
liam W. Shaw. 


48. Wengert, Egbert S. The study of public ad- 
ministration. The American Political Science Review 
36 (2) April, 1942: 313-322. Students of public ad- 
ministration, who have so far been primarily con- 
cerned with structures, procedures, and techniques, 
must direct their attention to ends, with particular 
reference to the meaning of public action in a 
democratic state. The development of a complex, 
interdependent society has made the individual in- 
creasingly dependent upon group action, expressed 
through governmental services and controls. Admin- 
istration in a democracy is faced with a vital prob- 
lem in that its pervasive actions connote paternalism 
and the exercise of power, both of which may be 
inimical to individual expression and self-reliance. 
A democratic society that esteems human beings 
highly must therefore develop new institutional 
frameworks and new forms of organization to give 
meaning to, and provide participation for the indi- 
vidual. In short, public administration must be 
studied from the standpoint of its meaning toward 
the achievement of a fuller democracy. Democracy 
is based upon the principle of consent, but consent 
cannot be limited to the political level. Inasmuch 
as administrative decisions are of vital and personal 
importance to the individual, the principle of con- 
sent goes far deeper than mechanical acquiescence 
and is involved in each administrative action. One 
area of public administration which offers fruitful 
study along these lines is the development of means 
and techniques for citizen-official cooperation in the 
execution of public policy. Illustrative of this ap- 
proach are the land use and soil-conservation pro- 
grams of the Tennessee Valley Authority, carried on 
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jointly by T.V.A. administrators and the local farm- 
ers concerned. In effect, T.V.A. has made the par- 
ticipants in these programs “officials” in that they 
actively share in making public policy concrete. A 
second area for profitable study is the development 
of employee participation within the internal or- 
ganization of the administrative agency itself. 
Techniques must be devised to provide recognition 
of the importance of the individual employee, and 
likewise each employee must be furnished with a 
genuine stake in the aims of the agency of which he 
is a part. In other words, current organizational and 
administrative practices, many of which are based 
upon military concepts, must be reexamined with a 
view to applying democratic principles within the 
administrative structure.—Frederick C. Mosher. 


49. Hosch, Louis E. The hard pressed merit sys- 
tem. Survey Midmonthly 78 (2) February, 1942: 
39-42.—How can public welfare administrators se- 
cure and hold staffs and why should public welfare 
employees remain on their welfare jobs during war 
time are questions facing merit system councils and 
their staffs in every state in the union. Many wel- 
fare employees must remain in their present jobs, 
standing ready for service in the armed forces if 
called, even though standing by may mean sacrific- 
ing. Administrators must offer every inducement to 
their employees for staying on their jobs, recogniz- 
ing the importance of welfare services as part of the 
total defense effort, and that all merit systems must 
speed their services to the agencies they serve. The 
establishment of merit system councils in every state 
in the union as completed in 1941, and the actual 
coverage of some eighty thousand public welfare 
employees is recognized as a noteworthy accom- 
plishment. Difficulties encountered involved prob- 
lems such as jurisdictional conflicts, variation be- 
tween state and local civil service rules, and 
differentials in salary ranges for similar jobs. One 
other noteworthy accomplishment during the year 
was the completion of detailed job descriptions for 
positions in every federally aided state public as- 
sistance program. Interchange of ideas between 
social workers and personnel technicians acquainted 
each group with specific problems and gave to each 
an awareness of the strengths, weaknesses and limi- 
tations in the extension of civil service and of their 
own professions. It has been impossible to deter- 
mine the normal rates of turnover of welfare staffs 
by classes because of the war conditions, but the 
present rates are so high that they put a very heavy 
strain on the merit system. Naturally one offered 
solution is the revision of pay rates, but this in itself 
does not take into consideration such things as 
greater opportunities for advancement or the dra- 
matic appeal of a defense job for any employee. 
The problem of keeping up staff morale becomes 
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an all-important one. This as well as other problems 
of policies and procedure such as service rating 
systems and in-service training have been shown to 
be worked out best by appointing full-time or part- 
time personnel officers. It must be recognized that 
civil service or a merit system is not a static state of 
being, but a multiple process. Public welfare admin- 
istrators must have faith in the importance of their 
own jobs in order to pass on to employees the place 
of their immediate jobs in the defense effort.— 
K. G. Beggs. 


50. Will, Grinton I. Civil service extension to li- 
braries in New York State. The Library Journal 67 
(4) February 15, 1942: 145-149. The Fite Law, ef- 
fective April 29, 1941, definitely places everyone in 
public library service in New York state (outside of 
the city of New York) under the administration of 
civil service. The only type of library which is now 
exempt from civil service administration in New 
York state is that which receives the major part of 
its income from private source. The Committee on 
Civil Service appointed by the New York Library 
Association early in 1941 is helping libraries with 
their civil service problems wherever and whenever 
the services of an advisory professional body are 
needed. Ten recommendations by this committee 
were adopted by the N. Y. L. A. during its annual 
meeting in September, 1941. It would be well for 
each library to have a copy of these recommenda- 
tions on hand, so that library policy in civil service 
matters may be consistent throughout the state. In 
order to fit library personnel successfully into civil 
service, a great deal of time must be spent analyzing 
the duties, assigning proper titles, setting up a grade 
scheme of service, and designing specifications to 
cover every position on the payroll. The work of job 
analysis requires technical skill and experience in 
personnel administration. The State Civil Service 
Department has technicians available in every li- 
brary engaged in reclassification. The librarian’s 
part in the picture really is that of professional ad- 
viser to the skilled personnel technician. It is highly 
desirable that occasional staff meetings be held by 
the chief librarian during the progress of classifica- 
tion, etc., in order that every staff member may know 
exactly what is going on. The staff should not be 
made to feel that a new “way of life” is being im- 
posed upon them dictatorially, but rather that they 
are each taking part in a desirable improvement in 
the personnel administration of their library. Civil 
service rules have nothing to do with the establish- 
ment of rates of pay for librarians outside the state 
service. It is up to the library trustees, in consulta- 
tion with the librarian, to decide what salary each 
library position shall pay. It is hoped that standards 
similar to present state library salaries will be 
adopted generally and librarians’ salaries in all li- 
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braries in the state will be fixed at a proper level by 
law.—William T. McDonald. 


51. Perkins, John A. Finding jobs in the city hall. 
Public Management 24 (3) March, 1942: 80-82. The 
institutions of higher learning now offering study in 
public administration number eighty. In training 
for the public service wise instructors discourage 
those students who show little potentiality for de- 
velopment. Generally speaking two groups of stu- 
dents are formed: those whose broad liberal educa- 
tion has not included any technical training, and 
those possessing professional and technical skills. 
The latter group needs, however, emphasis on public 
service problems met on the managerial level. Edu- 
cation for the public service in the beginning was 
primarily for the municipal service. Today most 
students move toward the state and national govern- 
ments. This movement away from local government 
is caused by a number of reasons. There are few 
civil service systems on the local level. In addition, 
local civil service agencies emphasize experience 
rather than education; local residence rules inter- 
fere; communities are prejudiced against college- 
trained men, and local governments largely concern 
themselves with recruiting persons with strictly 
technical attainments. Local governments must once 
again enter into the recruitment of well-trained 
young men in the field of public administration. 
City managers must educate local councilmen and 
citizens to the advantages of obtaining this ability if 
home rule is to survive. Administrative standards 
must be maintained on a high level if state super- 
vision is to be kept at a minimum.—William W. 


Shaw. 


52. Oppler, Alfred C. German civil service before 
Hitler and after. 1. Before: The Weimar Republic. 
Personnel Administration 4 (3) November, 1941: 
8-12.—Foreign observers are impressed by the fact 
that the German civil service through all political 
changes has maintained a conservative element of 
continuity, serving the various governments with 
unaltered obedience and efficiency. However revolu- 
tionary and anti-traditional a new government may 
be, it cannot help using the established bureaucracy 
as an instrument necessary for the effective achieve- 
ment of its aims. The old bureaucracy created and 
developed by the absolute German kings was based 
on monarchial traditions. The state demanded strict 
discipline of its servants, yet provided them with 
economic security and protected them from arbi- 
trary treatment, particularly against unjustified re- 
movals. When the Weimar Republic came into be- 
ing in 1918, the bureaucracy was not greatly af- 
fected. Faced with the necessity of having the ma- 
chine of state go on and recognizing the values of 
the old traditions, the new regime made only rela- 


tively few political changes. Many of the older off- 
cials, however, who had lived and worked in a spe. 
cial relationship of allegiance to the crown and had 
enjoyed the unique prestige of the monarchial bu- 
reaucracy, were faced with an inner conflict, which 
could be resolved only by their adopting an attitude 
of political neutrality and recognizing a duty to 
“carry on.” The promise of the Constitution that all 
citizens without discrimination are eligible for pub- 
lic office was honestly kept and appointments were 
made from groups hitherto excluded, such as Jews, 
Catholics, and women. Such changes aimed at doing 
away with the caste character of the civil service, but 
never fully developed because of the short duration 
of the Republic. The talk about a moral decay of the 
bureaucracy during the Weimar period lacks justifi- 
cation in the main. Of course, the economic depres- 
sion made the civil servants somewhat too money- 
minded, and the cutting-down of salaries did not 
make the government popular with its employees. 
However, the general attitudes of the bureaucracy 
before Hitler took over were much the same as 
those of the rest of the population. The Republic 
had proved a failure; with its chosen course of 
moderation and compromise, it had not won ad- 
versaries and had disappointed friends. A minority 
composed of believers carried on the fight; another 
group of officials restricted themselves entirely to 
the professional fulfillment of their duties. Only a 
few, even after membership in the party was legal- 
ized, joined the Nazis. Like other Germans, how- 
ever, many were sympathetic with some or all the 
objectives of the Nazis—nationalism, anticommu- 
nism, overthrow of the Republic, socialism itself. 
Like the majority of Germans, the civil servants 
did not want Hitler but for one reason or another, 
were willing to chance his leadership.—William A. 
Grelle. 


53- Oppler, Alfred C. German civil service before 
Hitler and after. 2. After: The Third Reich. Personnel 
Administration 4 (4) December, 1941: 7-12.—When 
on January 30, 1933 the Third Reich was born, for 
the average man and woman it was just another 
change of the Reich Cabinet. Lack of enthusiasm for 
the ill-fated Weimar Republic, the habit of sub- 
ordination, and apprehension of losing economic 
existence had made it easy for the new ruler to take 
over the bureaucracy as an indispensable tool of the 
state machinery. In contrast, however, to the mild 
indulgence of the leaders of the Weimar Republic, 
the Nazis undertook a “purge” of the civil service. 
The Civil Service Restoration Act of 1933 provided 
that communists, former political appointees of the 
Republic, politically unreliable employees, and so- 
called non-Aryans should, with a few exceptions, 
be dismissed. Instead of a “restoration,” the act was 
a disruption of civil service. For the first time, the 
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principle of life tenure was broken and the security 
of the civil servant suspended. Of all groups within 
the bureaucracy, the old “Geheimrat” of pre-war 
time had least to fear, since he was a part of the 
group which brought Hitler to power. The bureau- 
cracy, although suffering damage, has survived, but 
its survival has led to the dualism of state and Party, 
which in administration takes the form of perma- 
nent friction between them. The Party represents 
the dynamic motor of political leadership which con- 
trols the state, but the state has to carry through the 
work of government. In the personnel field this 
dualism is apparent in the surveillance exercised 
by the Party functionaries, such as the “Gouliters,” 
over state officials. Two alternative solutions to dual- 
ism remain: the absorption of the civil service by 
the party or vice versa. Neither one has taken place. 
The German Civil Service Act of 1937 retained re- 
quirements for recruitment to the higher ranks, 
thus excluding the Party “old fighters.” But the price 
is a heavy one, for civil servants have lost their 
neutrality and now must swear loyalty to the Leader, 
instead of to the Constitution. This has brought 
about outward conformity in all its manifestations, 
but what is the real attitude of the bureaucracy we 
do not know. The old officials in the main can 
probably not be won to Nazism and will continue 
to enforce harsh laws as mercifully as possible. The 
newer Officials fall into two groups. One, the new 
generation which has grown up under Nazi in- 
fluence, but at the same time mindful of earlier 
times and of the perhaps even more dominant in- 
fluence of their parents. This group, although wear- 
ing the badges may not be completely won, and is 
the key to the future of German bureaucracy. The 
second, composed of new generation Nazi fanatics 
and the “old fighters,” is completely Nazified. It is 
difficult to forecast the future. The old tradition is 
still alive undercover, but the continuation of the 
Third Reich may bring a complete amalgamation of 
state with Party.—William A. Grelle. 


54. McCamy, James L. A word to personnel ad- 
ministrators. Personnel Administration 4 (5) Janu- 
ary, 1942: 1-5.—Modern technology has given rise to 
social problems which are so complex and inclusive 
that only government can provide the machinery for 
adjustment to them. Government now functions as 
planner, as regulator, as patron and as manager. 
This has been accomplished without revolution and 
without total suppression of individualism through 
the medium of government by bureaucracy. The 
responsibility for obtaining personnel for this 
bureaucracy, properly skilled and motivated, places 
the personnel administrators among the most im- 
portant people of our time. They must comprehend 
the implications of the new bureaucracy in its 
demands for special competence and proper psy- 


chological adjustment and motivation. The chief 
criticism of personnel administrators is that they 
have not recognized the importance of their func- 
tion. They have accepted and, perhaps, fostered a 
general negativism in public administration. To be 
of real value, they must emphasize liberative rather 
than restrictive measures and seek the desirable end 
with less regard for procedural niceties. A need for 
vision in personnel administration, both in estab- 
lishing new and higher goals and in publicizing this 
change in attitude, appears apparent. Personnel ad- 
ministrators must abandon the timid voice, the safe 
domain of procedural tinkering, the traditional pub- 
lic servant’s withdrawal from the reality of his politi- 
cal environment. They owe their talents and advice 
to the public, and they must impress the vital signifi- 
cance of their function upon those responsible for 
policy formation—the politicians. This can be done, 
but only by a courageous and vocal group which is 
aware of its responsibilities and which will proclaim 
its beliefs plausibly, aggressively, and continuously. 
—Robert I. Biren. 


PERSONNEL AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


55. Lipson, Leslie Overhead organization of cen- 
tral personnel agencies in America. Journal of Public 
Administration 4 (1) September, 1941: 1935.—Dur- 
ing the last two decades the commission type of 
personnel organization and its underlying theory 
have been increasingly criticized by those who would 
replace the commission with a single appointed per- 
sonnel administrator. The underlying problem is 
whether a commission, as such, can adapt itself to 
the new dynamic role of positive personnel admin- 
istration. The critics of commission organization 
maintain that a board or commission is undesirable 
at the head of any department and that this general 
proposition applies equally to personnel agencies. 
This point has generally been conceded, even by the 
champions of commission organization. The sup- 
porters of the single administrator further contend 
that a commission is an unsuitable organization for 
maintaining a close contact with the chief executive. 
To this argument the defenders of commission argu- 
ment reply by denying the desirability of such a 
contact. In their view, a board, just because it divides 
the responsibility, strengthens the resistance to 
political pressure; particularly so, it is urged, if the 
board is bipartisan. While it is untrue that a board 
necessarily provides a better protection against spoils 
than one man, it is equally false to assume that closer 
contact with the chief executive involves a greater 
danger of corruption. In many cases the leadership 
in the fight against spoilsmen has come from presi- 
dents or governors or mayors. This may, however, 
be conceded by the supporters of commissions, who 
then proceed to argue that it is not the chief execu- 
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tive whom they fear as much as the legislature be- 
hind him. This view regards the civil service com- 
mission as a kind of innocent Marguerite to be pro- 
tected at all cost from the advances of a presidential 
Faust because a Mephistophelian legislature lurks in 
the background. It is finally argued by many that 
commissions must be retained to carry out quasi- 
legislative or quasi-judicial functions. A quasi- 
judicial tribunal can suitably be attached to a 
personnel agency, but that is no adequate reason 
for placing it at the head. The argument that rule- 
making also requires a commission does not appear 
as cogent. In actual practice, rules are normally pre- 
pared within the department and pass under the re- 
view of several individuals before they are promul- 
gated. The final approval can be given as well by a 
single personnel administrator as by a commission. 
My own preference, therefore, is for one individual 
at the head of a central personnel agency. Where a 
danger of spoils still exists, safeguards should be 
created; but for this purpose an advisory citizen 
board with adequate means of publicity should 
suffice. The democratic governments of the future, 
since they will be called upon to provide increased 
services, must place their trust in their chief execu- 
tives and may have to take a few risks.—Elton D. 


Woolpert. 


CLASSIFICATION; PAY 


56. Fensel, A. C. Government salary problems. Past 
and present situation reviewed. The Tax Digest 20 (3) 
March, 1942: 77-79, 90-101.—There is a wide spread 
movement on the part of governmental employees 
to have salaries increased in accordance with the 
cost of living. There is a tendency to confuse two 
distinctly different issues: (1) Should employees 
desiring to stay in public employment receive addi- 
tional compensation to offset the cost of living?; 
and (2) Should government increase salaries to re- 
tain employees who might otherwise go to war in- 
dustries because of potential larger earnings? Gov- 
ernmental salaries in California, almost without ex- 
ception, were not reduced in to a degree comparable 
with the decrease in the cost of living during the de- 
pression. Employees entering government service 
during the twenties enjoyed greatly increased pur- 
chasing power during the depression. A $1,400 salary 
in 1920 had purchasing power of $2,017 in 1933. For 
the twelve year period, 1930 to 1941, any person 
paid $1,400 per year had an accumulated earning of 
$16,800 but enjoyed a purchasing power of $22,166 
based on the cost of living index in which 1923 to 
1925 equals 100. The difference between earnings 
and purchasing power amounted to 32 per cent. 
To date, the largest increase in the cost of living has 
been for food. Employees in the higher income 
brackets, whose purchases of food take 20 per cent 
of their incomes, will be less affected by the increase 


in this item than the lower salaried workers whose 
food purchases take a third of their budget. Home 
owners are not affected by rent increases. The study 
of the salaries of governmental employees in Cali- 
fornia show that the majority are paid on the basis 
of schedules providing yearly increases in salary. 
These annual increments have, on the whole, offset 
any increases in the cost of living. It appears in- 
evitable in war industries that pay scales will be 
higher than those for normal civilian production 
and services. This must be recognized if public sal- 
aries are geared to private prevailing rates. It will 
frequently be possible to effect economies in govern- 
ment by instituting more efficient procedures and 
by using modern equipment. It may be necessary for 
governmental employees to work longer hours as 
industry is doing. It is also pertinent to inquire into 
the necessity for some governmental services at this 
time. Functions which have been rendered during 
past times may conceivably be reduced or elimi- 
nated during a war time economy. Increased gov- 
ernmental salaries must be met from taxes. Since 
the tax burden will increase and scarcities and in- 
creased living costs may curtail the purchasing 
power of the citizen, increased governmental sal- 
aries would be met by taxpayers who do not gen- 
erally receive increased income. The result would 
be the diversion of scarce items to governmental 
employees at the expense of the rest of the people. 
The only method that the taxpayers have to express 
their views is through their elected representatives, 
and these representatives should determine whether 
governmental employees are to be in a preferred 
class at this time. (Two charts showing the rela- 
tionship of salaries to cost of living are included.) 
—F. Robert Coop. 


57. Bergen, Harold B. Trends in adjustments in 
salaries. Personnel 18 (3) November, 1941: 118-120. 
—Management, under pressure to solve wage prob- 
lems, has neglected to adjust salaries of ‘‘white col- 
lar” workers. Nevertheless, a number of companies 
have given attention to this problem, especially in 
respect to the lower grades of office work. Such 
adjustments seem to have taken five distinct forms: 
(1) Blanket salary increases for all office employees 
below a certain salary level, say $3000. (2) Indi- 
vidual adjustments with a view to correcting exist- 
ing pay inequalities. (3) Relating of salaries to 
changes in the cost-of-living index. (4) Relating of 
salaries to company profits. (5) Development of 
systematic salary administration, on the basis of job 
evaluation. A number of factors are suggested for 
consideration in establishing salary policies. These 
include: careful job evaluation; salary surveys; sys- 
tematic procedures such as employee rating, and 
lines of promotion; and the promotion of employees 
found to be overpaid to positions that will justify 
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their present salaries. If bonuses on the basis of the 
cost-of-living or company profits are established, 
their temporary nature should be emphasized by 
using separate pay checks.—A braham M. Aloff. 


RECRUITMENT; SELECTION; 
INDUCTION 


58. Lorge, Irving, and Blau, Raphael D. Do the 
better qualified compete for public jobs? Public Per- 
sonnel Quarterly 3 (1) Winter, 1942: 29-36.—What 
are the characteristics of that section of the popula- 
tion which by applying for a civil service job signi- 
fies that it wishes to be transferred from private 
industry to government service? To answer this 
question, a representative sample of 183 men was 
studied. This group was part of a class of 862 boys 
in six New York City public schools who in 1921 
had been given a series of objective tests and whose 
progress had been followed in later years. At a re- 
test given in May, 1941, it was found that 84 of the 
183 men had taken a total of 208 civil service ex- 
aminations. The test scores of those who had com- 
peted in civil service examinations were compared 
with those who had not competed. The mean score 
on the Thorndike Reading Test was 67.60 for the 
takers and 54.00 for the non-takers; the mean scores 
on the Otis Intelligence Test were 35.95 for takers 
and 29.11 for non-takers. By 1941 the takers had 
completed 12.69 years of schooling compared with 
the 10.70 years completed by the non-takers. Twenty- 
eight percent of the examination takers felt that 
the depression of 1933-39 had hurt them more than 
most people, compared with only 16 per cent of the 
non-takers who felt the same way. The average 
salary for May, 1941, was $39.77 for the takers and 
$47.06 for the non-takers. The results of the scores 
on the Minnesota Scale for the Survey of Opinions 
indicated that the takers are definitely less conserva- 
tive in their views on economic issues and that to 
some extent the takers tend to have greater feelings 
of inferiority and inadequacy in their source con- 
tacts. In summary it would appear that the allega- 
tion that the applicants for civil service positions 
are inferior to those who seek work in private in- 
dustry can be categorically denied insofar as the 
abilities measured by standardized objective intel- 
ligence tests are concerned. The facts reported about 
personal feeling, inadequacy, and attitudes of civil 
service applicants are important, but it is not pos- 
sible at this time to recommend any present per- 
sonality test as reliable enough to use for the mass 
of civil service applicants. Part of the solution to this 
problem would be to make every effort to increase 
the prestige of the public service—Charles H. 
Bentley. 


59. Crissy, William J. E., and Wantman, M. J. 
Measurement aspects of the national clerical ability 


testing program. Educational and psychological 
Measurement 2 (1) January, 1942: 37-46.—The pur- 
pose of the National Clerical Ability Tests, admin- 
istered annually to school graduates, is to appraise 
their fitness for beginning office positions in stenog- 
raphy, typing, machine transcription, bookkeeping, 
calculating machine operation, and filing. The tests 
include a go-minute general basic machine-scored 
battery on English, arithmetic, business, and general 
information, as well as tests of skill in each field. 
The General Information Test discriminates well, 
correlates positively with all the others, and is pre- 
ferred to a test of general intelligence. The tests in 
each of the skills represent actual business situations 
in miniature. The stenography test, for example, has 
48 minutes of dictation and 120 minutes of transcrip- 
tion of typical business items, given according to 
usual business practice rather than school test prac- 
tice. In the scoring of it and the typing test it is 
possible for fast examinees to pass with work below 
generally acceptable accuracy. The weights of the 
basic battery and the skills tests are determined for 
each field by a combination of the variability of 
the scores of the examinees, a function of the test’s 
reliability for the group, the importance of the test 
as estimated by a committee of experts, and the 
independence of measurement of the test. The ex- 
aminees are certified in one or more particular skills 
upon passing the skills test and exceeding the critical 
score for the composite skills and basic test. The 
critical score for the skills test is set by the committee 
of experts and that for the composite is determined 
from the regression of its scores on the skills scores. 
As soon as outside criteria of validity are available, 
the weighting should be revised according to them. 
—John A. Ohlson. 


6o. Zimmerman, Virgil B., and Waldo, Dwight. 
A worm’s eye view. Public Administration Review 2 
(1) Winter, 1942: 55-60.—The junior professional as- 
sistant examination of November, 1941 reveals the 
dispatch with which the Civil Service Commission 
can act. The examination was, as usual, divided into 
two parts. The first section was designed to measure 
“general intelligence,” and the questions were not 
obviously unfair. The educational requirements for 
the public administration option fails to give an 
adequate indication of the narrow and specialized 
character of the second part of the test. The ma- 
jority of the questions fell into these categories: 
theory of administrative organization, budgeting 
and accounting, office and personnel management. 
Twenty-five questions were an exercise in “official 
English,” evidently designed to measure skill in pre- 
paring reports—an improvement over the purely 
factual type of examination previously given. There 
was a decidedly scientific management flavor in the 
questions of this examination. The fact that the 
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test can be thus shifted in emphasis raises afresh 
the problem of defining the field of public admin- 
istration. The subject matter content of the exami- 
nation is of great academic import, for the ques- 
tions will affect the college courses. In a majority 
of the professional questions, the answer is made 
to turn upon such weasel phrases as “most authori- 
ties agree,” “sound principles of,” etc. These dispel 
our surprise at the claims of able students that they 
did not make a “fair” score until they had taken the 
test a second time and had put aside the refinements 
of their knowledge and selected the obvious answers. 
There will be a definite correlation between the high 
scores and the ability to assume immediately the 
duties of subordinate administrative posts. It would 
be invidious to ask if the test could have been de- 
signed to give more assurance in identifying candi- 
dates likely to be good administrators in the years 
hence. The examination indicates a victory for our 
traditional recruitment of persons immediately 
able to perform the duties of specific positions, and 
a triumph for a particular point of view as to the 
meaning of public administration—Robert C. 
Sampson. 


61. Humm, Doncaster G., and Wadsworth, Guy 
W., Jr. Using the Humm-Wadsworth temperament 
scale. J. of Applied Psych. 25 (6) December, 1941: 
65,4-659.—Ten years of research in the development 
of personnel techniques have established the sound- 
ness of four general principles. The first is that any 
study of the individual, either for personnel or for 
clinical purposes, must include a sufficient sampling 
of his personality to present a comprehensive pic- 
ture. Failure to consider intelligence, skill, aptitude, 
temperament, physical fitness, interests, or back- 
ground is likely to lead to an error in the conclu- 
sions. Secondly, considerable judgment, resting upon 
experience, is a requisite to adequate interpretation 
of test results, inasmuch as statistical considerations 
in the form of norms are seldom available for the 
interpretation of combinations of tests and even for 
the combinations included in test batteries. The 
third rule is that no finding in the study of the in- 
dividual may be safely accepted without question. 
This usually implies the adoption of such precau- 
tions as the verification of test results and the check- 
ing of application blanks against available facts. 
Finally, it must be realized that it is important to 
set up procedures which take account of certain data 
of relatively little statistical importance, since such 
data sometimes prove of great individual moment. 
As a consequence of the application of these rules, 
verified Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale re- 
sults represent but one consideration in employee 
evaluation. This scale consists of 8 measures of 
temperament or disposition included in one test- 
form of 318 questions. Results are reported on a 


profile or psychograph for seven components of 
temperament—normal, hysteroid, manic, depressive, 
autistic, paranoid, and epileptoid—each indicating 
the presence of several sub-components. The eighth 
measure, a test of the internal consistency of answer. 
ing, is separately reported. Although “personality 
syndromes” suggested by these component names 
have often been discussed and described, they repre- 
sent of themselves too great a simplification for 
practical purposes. Many exemplifications of mixed 
temperament have made necessary the identification 
of approximately 100 “temperamental syndromes” 
and the establishment of regular procedures for 
their consideration. Only through the application 
of qualitative considerations such as those involved 
in the syndrome method can personality be studied 
effectively. This methodology, moreover, cannot be 
considered contrary to sound experimental method, 
for only when a set of procedures is employed which 
utilizes all available factors and considers them from 
all angles, reserving judgment until weight of evi- 
dence forces conviction, are the requirements of 
scientific method most nearly met.—Stanley S. Berg. 


62. Guilford, J. P.; Lovell, Constance; and Wil- 
liams, Ruth M. Completely weighted versus un- 
weighted scoring in an achievement examination. Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement 2 (1) 
January, 1942: 15-21.—Multiple-choice items from an 
achievement test in a psychology course were 
weighted for scoring by a formula based on the pro- 
portions of high-scoring and low-scoring criterion 
groups choosing each alternative. By this method the 
wrong as well as the right choices were weighted 
according to the degree of error. The reliability of 
sample tests, 100, 50, and 20 items in length, given 
to 300 subjects, were estimated by the Spearman- 
Brown formula, and showed slight consistent but 
insignificant gains for the completely weighted 
method of scoring, while estimated validity co 
efficients were not consistently improved by this 
method. The shorter tests seemed to benefit slightly 
more from this method than the long test. In gen- 
eral, the complete system of weighting did not yield 
an appreciable gain in either reliability or validity 
in achievement tests of 20 to 100 items. It is useful 
to know, however, that conventional, unweighted 
scoring gives practically equally reliable and valid 
results with economy of time and effort.—John 4. 
Ohlson. 


63. Crissy, J. E., and Flanagan, John C. A plan 
for using punched cards in presenting test results in 
profile form. The Journal of Applied Psychology 26 
February, 1942: 94-105.—Measures of specific traits 
have been found more useful in selection processes 
than single indices of attainment or ability in gen- 
eral areas. The danger of covering up in an over all 
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test score of individual differences indicated by an 


individual's “pattern” of talents can be avoided by - 


the presentation of test results in profile form. For a 
clear presentation a specific numeric score on a 
profile must indicate a comparable degree of excel- 
lence for any one of the various tests, and must be 
reported quickly, inexpensively, and in convenient 
form for permanent filing. The plan developed for 
reporting the test results of the National Teacher 
Examinations of the American Council of Education 
met these requirements. In this instance scores were 
reported in profile form for each of the 18 tests 
taken by all candidates and the one or two scores of 
an additional ten optional tests taken by each. To 
simplify interpretation certain descriptive categories 
were assigned to appropriate score values, such as: 
80 or above, exceptional; 70 to 80, superior; etc. 
The profile card for reporting the results is ad- 
dressed by the examinee to himself and to whoever 
else he wishes to have receive a copy of the results. 
Other copies are retained in the central office. A 
copy of the profile card—with punches on the 
printed profile indicating degree of excellence on 
each of the tests—may be forwarded to each person 
with an interpretive leaflet containing norms. When 
these normative data are plotted, a basis is provided 
for interpreting the individual’s scores in terms 
which have a direct meaning to him and to his 
possible employers. In addition, the cards may be 
used for statistical analysis on tabulating equipment. 
(An eight step procedure for punching and inter- 


preting the profile cards is appended, and four 
figures present visually both sides of the profile card 
before and after punching.)—Charles F. Parker, Jr. 


64. Wulfeck, Wallace H. Learning the two-hand 
coordination test. J. of Applied Psych. 26 (1) Febru- 
ary, 1942: 41-49.—As part of a larger investigation of 
variability of performance, a lathe type test, one 
frequently used by industrial organizations as a 
measure of aptitude for two-hand coordination, was 
administered to a group of 28 men. The test in- 
volves the rotation of a pair of counter-balanced 
hand screws, simultaneously or separately, to cause 
a disc, .50 inches in diameter, to remain in contact 
with a slightly larger target disc describing an ec- 
centric pattern. The target completes its course in 
one minute and scores are given in the percentage 
of this time that the subject maintains the discs in 
contact. The five highest scorers and the five lowest 
on a preliminary series of trials were selected 
for special study. Each subject was given 100 
trials, spaced equally over a 10-day period. Both 
groups learned relatively rapidly to follow the test 
pattern. The subjects in the “poor” group showed 
much greater acceleration of learning during the 
first 15 trials than did the good coordinators, but 
they did not learn as rapidly during the next 25. 


The mean for trials 30-35 for the better group was 
practically perfect (99.50 per cent) while the poor 
group reached perfection (Mn. 100 per cent) during 
trials 45-50. From that point onward, deviations 
from 100 per cent average for 5 trials were negligi- 
ble. In ordinary selection practise, a candidate’s per- 
formance on from 5, to 10 trials has determined his 
fitness or aptitude for a given job. This practice may 
be doubtful from the data presented here, since the 
rapid rate of learning during the first 15 trials tends 
to make early scores an unreliable index of apti- 
tude. It is suggested, therefore, that a minimum of 
20 trials be used and that the mean of the last 5, trials 
determine the score. When greater accuracy is de- 
sired the number of trials may be increased to 45 or 
50. Analysis of the data on the individual range of 
performance within each succeeding 5, trials suggests 
that the rate at which a subject reduces his range of 
error may provide a valuable supplement to the 
mean scores as a predictor of aptitude for this type of 
coordination.—Stanley S. Berg. 


PLACEMENT; SERVICE STANDARDS 
AND EVALUATION 


65. Stewart, Ward NYA’s posting and promotion 
plan. Personnel Administration 4 (5) January, 1942: 
5-9.—“To provide all possible opportunities for the 
training and advancement for NYA employees un- 
der the principles of a career service system” is an 
established policy of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. The prime characteristic of the NYA plan 
that distinguishes it from others following the same 
principle is the embodiment of specific administra- 
tive devices for guaranteeing that promotion-from- 
within really works. In the drafting of a workable 
plan by employee-management cooperation six 
fundamental assumptions were agreed upon. These 
were: (1) no mechanical system of coding the rec- 
ords and interest of employees will always locate 
every employee who might be interested and quali- 
fied; (2) the only sure way to determine the em- 
ployees’ interest in vacant positions is to inform 
them of the vacancies; (3) some preference in filling 
vacancies should be given to candidates from within 
the organization, but the amount of such preference 
varies greatly in individual cases and may not be 
precisely measured; (4) candidates from within the 
organization who meet the minimum qualifications 
should be interviewed before outside candidates are 
considered; (5) if the appointment of an outsider is 
recommended by the supervisor, the personnel office 
should review the reasons and decide whether they 
justify the action; and (6) employees should be 
informed through their representatives of the de- 
cision of the personnel office in such cases. With 
few exceptions all vacancies are “posted” by placing 
a copy of the job description in each of several 
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“vacancy notebooks” located conveniently through- 
out the organization. The exceptions are limited to 
entrance level stenographic, typing, and messenger 
positions, temporary vacancies, division head and 
consultant positions, and positions to be filled by 
direct line promotion or by transfer. From the ap- 
plicants the personnel office selects three to five 
candidates whose seniority, training, and experience 
place them in a “first consideration group.” The 
supervisor is given the complete records of this 
group and must interview all in the group before 
taking other steps to fill the vacancy. If the super- 
visor does not wish to recommend for appointment 
any of this group, he submits a memorandum of rea- 
sons and requests additional candidates. Copies of 
the memorandum are available to union representa- 
tives. During the first eight and one-half months of 
the operation of this plan, 92 of 151 posted vacancies 
were filled from within. Only nine of the 59 appoint- 
ments of outsiders were nade when there were quali- 
fied inside applicants, and twelve of the outsiders 
were state or regional NYA personnel brought into 
the national office. In addition, these figures do not 
include 110 direct line promotions which were not 
posted. The plan described does not solve all place- 
ment problems, but within a small, close knit 
organization (300 to 400 employees) it has con- 
tributed to successful personnel management in four 
ways. It has: (1) eliminated the possibility of over- 
looking qualified present employees; (2) impressed 
upon supervisors their obligation to explore the 
personnel resources of the organization; (3) stimu- 
lated junior employees to prepare themselves and 
to keep their personnel records current; and (4) 
heightened morale by removing the mystery sur- 
rounding administrative decisions concerning pro- 
motions and by affording the employee an op- 
portunity to present his case.—Kenneth E. Dougan. 


TRAINING 


66. McKay, John. Training programs as developed 
by the civilian personnel division, United States War 
Department. Civic Affairs 9 (4) January, 1942: 1, 4-5. 
—Concurrently with the speeding up of all activi- 
ties in the War Department has come the policy of 
replacing military employees with civilian employees 
wherever possible. These activities have focussed at- 
tention on training problems and necessitated the 
organization of a Civilian Training Division on 
equal rank with the Civilian Personnel Division. 
The training division is responsible for the entire 
civilian staff, although major emphasis has been 
placed on the training of skilled workers to meet 
shortages in technical and mechanical fields. Most 
outstanding among the training programs is that 
conducted by the Civilian Personnel Division for 
its own staff. It is divided into six parts as follows: 
(1) a basic lecture course to present to all staff mem- 


bers essential information on new policies and pro- 
cedures; (2) a series of lectures followed by discus. 
sion for those specializing in classification work; (3) 
an orientation course for new employees to acquaint 
them with their responsibilities and duties, institu. 
tional policies, and other pertinent information; 
(4) job rotation among junior employees to fa- 
miliarize them with jobs other than their own 
both on a horizontal and vertical level; (5) a super- 
visory training course; and (6) an apprentice train- 
ing course open to all employees in grade three and 
up, and to students on the student aid register or 
eligible for the junior professional assistant exami- 
nation. The apprentice group is given two weeks of 
basic training and then assigned to work in rotation 
in the several units and sections of the Division 
under the supervision of the section chiefs and a 
special apprentice adviser. The work period is sup- 
plemented by bi-weekly seminars. In connection 
with each type of training problem, the Civilian 
Personnel Division has been very cautious in select- 
ing that training method which is most applicable. 
—Jean Charters Graham. 


67. Tucker, Harold W. In-service training in large 
public libraries. ALA Bulletin 36 (3) March, 1942: 
196-202.—T wenty-six specific devices for in-service 
training referred to in public personnel administra- 
tion literature were classified and sent in the form 
of a checklist to seventeen public libraries located 
in American cities with populations of over five 
hundred thousand. Three libraries reported using as 
many as twelve of the devices listed; four used only 
one device each; and the others were intermediate 
between these two extremes. While it is true that 
programs cannot be thoroughly evaluated simply by 
counting the number of devices being used, never- 
theless it is evident that, as a whole, the in-service 
training programs of large public libraries are not 
as highly developed as they are in other fields of 
public administration. For one reason, the impetus 
given to training in government generally has not 
been pointed at the libraries and has exerted little 
influence on them. Other reasons are that personnel 
administration in libraries is generally not very well 
organized and that the number of professional staff 
members in library systems is not great, compara 
tively speaking. It is recommended that a library 
contemplating an in-service training program first 
establish a definite need for training and state pre- 
cise objectives of the program before attempting to 
select the specific devices best suited to the indi- 
vidual needs of the library.—William T. McDonald. 


68. Sweet, Lennig. The training officer in the fed- 
eral service. Personnel Administration 4 (5) Janu- 
ary, 1942: 9-13. A recent study of the duties of the, 
training officers in federal agencies revealed five 
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main categories. First of all, the training officer is a 
promoter who awakens executives and committees 
to training needs. Secondly, he is an organizer who 
sets up the staff and an administrator who directs 
the training activities. In the third place, he is a 
consultant on training problems. Fourth, the train- 
ing officer is himself a trainer. Finally, he is an 
analyst and evaluator of training needs, methods, 
and results. An analysis of the organizational posi- 
tion of training officers in 18 Federal agencies showed 
that in 13 cases the training man was directly re- 
sponsible to the director of personnel. In the five 
exceptions, training officers reported to various 
highly placed general administrative offices. In 14 
cases there were only one or two steps between the 
training officer and the administrative head of the 
agency. Great differences were discovered, however, 
in the grades of training officers. Chiefs of training 
in what appeared to be comparable executive de- 
partments receive salaries ranging from $3,800 to 
$5,600 a year; heads of training in independent es- 
tablishments range from $3,800 to $9,000; chiefs of 
training sections in bureaus receive from $2,400 to 
$5,600. Sometimes in the same agency the training 
man would be classified in the Clerical, Administra- 
tive, and Fiscal service in one bureau and in the Pro- 
fessional service in another. There seems to be a 
tendency, however, to place training under the Pro- 
fessional rather than the CAF service. There is also 
confusion as to function. In some of the larger 
agencies the training officer is coming to be looked 
upon as essentially a training coordinator, but in 
the smaller agencies training is often centralized in 
a division or school which carries on formalized 
courses. In the bureaus, field and regional training 
officers usually report to the training officer of the 
bureau; nevertheless the work of these field men 
is usually to consult with line officers rather than to 
carry on training of their own. As we analyze train- 
ing theory, practice, and trends we may conclude 
that the chief of training should be a staff officer 
directly responsible to the director of personnel or 
to the head of the agency, with a P-5 or P-6 classi- 
fication varying with the size of the agency. This 
might possibly become a P-6 or P-7 grade if in the 
future the training man is responsible to the head 
of the agency. Aside from questions of prestige, 
training men favor the latter relationship because 
they feel that the tendency in the federal service is 
for personnel work to deal with procedures and 
routines rather than with the more dynamic staff 
development with which they feel themselves to be 
charged.—Elton D. Woolpert. 


-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
69. Flaxer, Abram. Collective bargaining in the 
civil service. Survey Midmonthly 78 (4) April, 1942: 
111-113.—Government workers join unions for the 


same reasons as do other workers and they seek to 
achieve these goals through collective bargaining. 
The same obstacles to the attainment of collective 
bargaining in private industry obtain in the gov- 
ernment service—the recalcitrance of the employers, 
and the relative weakness of trade union organiza- 
tion among the employees. Many elected officials 
have resisted the demands for collective bargaining 
rights and even attempts by their employees to 
join unions of their own choosing. Upon a recent 
report by the National Institute of Municipal Law 
officers which purports to show there exists legal 
grounds for denying to government workers the 
right of collective bargaining, the right to organize 
and to be recognized as a union has been denied in 
instances to city employees. The most frequent 
argument against collective bargaining for govern- 
mental employees is that they do not have the right 
to strike to enforce collective bargaining rights with 
the city. A strike is merely one of the labor’s means 
of obtaining adherence to its contracts. An argu- 
ment used by some government employers against 
collective bargaining is that as federal and state 
statutes providing for collective bargaining do not 
expressly cover government employees, this omis- 
sion must be interpreted as a declaration of public 
policy outlawing municipal labor contracts. How- 
ever, the legislative hearings on the National Labor 
Relations Act reveal that the act was designed to 
force recalcitrant private employers to recognize 
the rights of labor and certainly does not validate 
an assumption that federal and local governments 
may flout labor’s rights. Implied powers of mu- 
nicipalities to make contracts with their employees 
meets every legal test applicable to the exercise of 
implied powers and the power to make such labor 
contracts exists unless forbidden by specific pro- 
visions of law. It appears that this fight of govern- 
ment employers against unions is related to the 
drive to reintroduce the spoils system and any at- 
tack upon the merit system by the politician must 
be preceded by attacks on organized government 
employees. The real problem is full recognition by 
the labor movement itself that the solution of the 
collective bargaining issue in the government serv- 
ice remains one of labor’s most important items of 
unfinished business.—K. G. Beggs. 


yo. Ranen, Ellis. Bargaining rights in civil service. 
Survey Midmonthly 78 (2) February, 1942: 42-45.— 
The right of employees to bargain collectively in 
private industry has been well established in law 
and consists of three fundamentals: (1) the right of 
the owner to agree to union demands and his au- 
thority to give higher wages, better conditions, and 
shorter hours; (2) the right of both sides to bargain 
and to compromise; and (3) the right of the union 
to fight for its demands by all legal means including 
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strikes. No such clear definition of fundamental 
rights exists with regard to the public service. An 
attempt to consider civil service, non-civil service, 
administrative, industrial, and WPA employees to- 
gether in this respect is fallacious. Those with civil 
service status must be considered apart and further 
subdivided into federal, state, and local, and into 
regular departments, independent agencies, and 
business operated by government. Usually a depart- 
ment head has little or no control over the selection 
of employees and the classes and numbers of em- 
ployees. He has a more direct control over working 
conditions. Thus in bargaining collectively with 
commissioners, the action must be limited to matters 
over which the commissioner has some authority be- 
yond the right to make recommendations. Even bar- 
gaining with representatives of the administration 
as a whole has limitations, for mayors and governors 
do not have any “ownership” rights to change the 
method of employment, salaries, and administrative 
budgets. This does not deny the desirability of con- 
ferences with all groups of employees and the adop- 
tion in writing of mutually acceptable policies. It 
does, however, limit the subjects of negotiation and 
the completeness with which they may be covered. 
The question of labor problems in government is 
made more difficult when the right to strike becomes 
involved. The answer must include a recognition 
that there is a difference between public and private 
employment. Although strikes in some private in- 
dustries might be as disastrous to the public interest 
as some in the public service, government cannot 
be separated from the people; a strike by govern- 
ment employees is a strike against themselves and is 
not socially permissible. To turn the triangle of 
civil servants, employees, and the community into 
one of cooperation instead of discord: (1) the com- 
munity must grant fair wages, wholesome working 
conditions, and channels for the settlement of griev- 
ances; (2) the administrator must recognize collec- 
tive rights to negotiate over matters in which he has 
jurisdiction; and (3) employee organizations must 
understand the limitations and philosophy of gov- 
ernment service and drop the methodology of the 
labor movement elsewhere—Kenneth E. Dougan. 


71. Barron, Margaret E. Employee counseling in a 
federal agency. Personnel Administration 4 (7) 
March, 1942: 1-10.—In the midst of this national 
emergency, we are recognizing more than ever be- 
fore the importance of our personnel, our man- 
power. This recognition has manifested itself among 
other ways by an increasing interest in the prob- 
lems of the individual and in a desire to assist him 
in solving these problems. As a means toward this 
end, a number of agencies have added employee 
counselors to their staffs and have assigned to them 
the work of assisting the new employee in becom- 


ing properly adjusted to the community. Employee 
counseling in the federal service, however, is not 
entirely a child of the emergency. By appointing an 
employee counselor to its personnel staff in Novem- 
ber 1938, the Social Security Board recognized that 
morale and efficiency can be promoted through an 
understanding approach to the personal problems 
of employees and actually pioneered counseling 
work in the government service. The prospective 
new employee first learns of the employee coun- 
selor’s office at the time he receives his initial inquiry 
regarding employment, for with the inquiry is sent 
a statement, prepared in the counselor’s office, en- 
titled “Living in Washington.” This tells briefly of 
the current housing situation and the cost of living, 
and suggests that, if he reaches Washington before 
he is to report for duty, he contact the counselor's 
office or the travelers aid. In the field of employee 
activities, such as recreational, it has been the aim 
of the counseling office to work with existing organi- 
zations and activities, serving as a point of coordina- 
tion and encouraging full utilization of community 
and agency facilities. Another service is educational 
and vocational guidance. This work was undertaken 
because of the increased emphasis of the government 
service and elsewhere upon the desirability of pur- 
suing courses in higher education, and also because 
of the vast amount of energy wasted through the 
pursuit of ill-selected courses of study. Health prob- 
lems often do not occur singly, but are frequently 
part of a constellation. A serious health difficulty is 
usually accompanied by lack of adequate finances to 
meet medical expenses, and it may also be compli- 
cated by a family problem of one sort or another. 
All such problems, of course, are handled on an in- 
dividual basis, but there is always some way to work 
out arrangements for adequate care. The impor- 
tance of the problem of mental illness in the federal 
employee group is suggested by the fact that for the 
year ending June go, 1940, 17.3 per cent of the non- 
service connected disability retirement cases were 
the result of nervous diseases. In addition to the 
immediate service necessary in handling the prob- 
lem, the counselor has an important function in 
educating administrative officials to the fact that 
there is no stigma attached to mental illness and 
that it is better business to bring back a person who 
is already trained for the work and about whose 
emotional problems we know than it is to bring on 
a person unfamiliar with the work and about whose 
health history we know only that revealed in a 
physical examination. It is interesting to note that 
many employees have expressed a deep appreciation 
for the fact that the agency has a special office 
equipped to assist them with their personal prob- 
lems. They appreciate it even more than if they 
were privileged to ask personal advice of some 
higher ranking person.—Louis E. Hosch. 





